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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  TOMATO  jmCE 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Month  after  month  this  sales-mak- 
ing  series  of  pages  continues  in 
leading  grocery  magazines — building  up  a 
bigger  and  bigger  following — building  up 
volume,  too.  Letters  from  wholesalers  and 
retailers  sing  its  praises,  tell  us  about 
results.  Letters  from  canners  tell  us  how 
they  are  using  the  series  with  their  trade. 


Notice  the  coupon  in  the  page  reproduced 
above.  It  calls  for  the  booklet  “Selling 
Facts  Worth  Knowing  About  Certain 
Canned  Foods” — of  which  thousands  of 
copies  have  been  distributed.  Have  you 
seen  it,  read  it,  used  it  ?  We’ll  gladly  send 
you  one.  Free,  of  course. 


MOKK 


CANNED  TOMTO  JUICE 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


Appearing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  C( 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YE 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  ^ 


Ship  to  BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 

in  care  oF 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

OF  BALTIMORE  CITY 

(Established  1894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  one  on  the  harbor. 

All  have  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings  and  storage  in  transit  rates.  »  » 

Baltimore  has  a  differential  freight  rate  to  the  west.  »  »  »  »  » 

Liberal  loans  are  made  by  us  on  canned  foods  and  other  staple  merchan¬ 
dise  when  stored  in  these  warehouses  and  this  accommodation  has  been  of 
great  advantage  to  the  canners  as  many  of  them  can  tell  you.  »  »  » 
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Cameron  Automatic 
300  Sanitary  C  ans 


Line-Producing 
Per  Minute 


No.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Buy  Vour  Cans 
From  A  User  Of  The 
Cameron  Air  Tester. 

You  are  then  definitely  assured  against 
claims  for  spoilage. 

Consider  This  List  OF 
Successful  Packers  Who 
Make  Their  Tin  Containers. 

Nestle’s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  Heinz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Broder  Canning  Co.,  Ltd. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «««»»»  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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TELLING  THE  PUBLIC  THE  TRUTH 

about  food  in  cans 


O  the  homes  of  America  the  advertis 


ing  of  the  Continental  Can  Company 


is  presenting  the  proof  that  canned  foods 


are  really  fresh,  appetizingly  healthful. 


This  advertising  is  building  a  new  ap 


predation  of  the  value,  quality  and  con 


venience  of  food  cooked  in  cans.  It  is 


breaking  down  the  old  unfounded  prejudice 


against  canned  foods. 


Every  canner,  wholesaler  and  retail  gro 


cer  has  a  real  opportunity  to  capitalize 


on  this  crusade  through  greater  merchan 


dising  effort,  and  make  this  truly  a  canned 


foods  year, 


It  is  a  crusade  that  merits  cooperation 


from  all  concerned — rousing  sales  meetings 


energetic  and  intelligent  sales  effort 


dealer  stimulation  and  encouragement 


better  and  more  prominent  point-of-sale 


displays. 


Advertising  will  prepare  the  public  mind. 


Good  merchandising  will  produce  the  sales. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 

The  bond  has  come — During  the  Chicago 
“Conversations”  —  Marketing  Agreements  —  the 
hint  seemed  very  broad  to  us,  that  caners  would  not 
be  permitted  to  contract  for  canning  crops  and  not 
completely  protect  the  growers  on  the  payments  for 
them.  Some  of  the  “delegates”  and  committeemen  may 
recall  that  we  went  so  far  as  to  warn  them  that  if  the 
agreements  were  not  adopted  they  might  expect  the 
Government  to  demand  of  each  canner  a  bond  cover¬ 
ing  the  amounts  due  growers  for  crops,  and  that  that 
would  be  expensive  and  bothersome.  Such  bonds  are 
troublesome  for  two  reasons — the  cost  paid  to  a  bond¬ 
ing  company  is  heavy  and  uncalled  for  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases — since  all  reputable  canners  expect 
to  pay  their  growers,  and  do  pay  them,  and  to  thus 
penalize  the  whole  because  of  the  few  who  fall  down 
on  their  payments  is  unfair;  and  secondly,  with  such 
assured  backing  the  growers  would  be  tempted  to  be 
careless,  overbearing  and  unreasonable,  and  discord 
would  enter  in  where  it  never  existed  before.  It  is 
just  bad  any  way  you  look  at  it,  and  unnecessary,  as  a 
resort  to  the  courts  could  always  straighten  out  any 
real  tangles. 

But  now  you  will  note  New  York  State  has  gone  the 
limit  by  passing  a  law  to  bond  all  canners  who  wish 
to  operate  there;  and,  in  their  scheme  of  things,  the 
bond  does  not  stop  at  payment  of  crops,  but  goes  into 
the  most  intimate  operations  of  the  canner’s  business ! 
And  with  drastic  penalties.  Read  it  elsewhere  in  this 
week’s  issue. 

For  years  New  York  State  has  been  the  clinic  or 
testing  ground  of  the  ultra  laborites.  Socialistic  ef¬ 
forts  carried  to  the  nth  degree,  and  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  there  has  suffered  no  lack  of  attention.  The 
present  Madam  Secretary  of  Labor,  Miss  Perkins,  was 
a  main  mover,  if  not  the  chief  impelling  force,  in  this 
movement,  and  the  canners  have  “had  their  troubles.” 
But  this  last  visitation,  evidently  carried  out  by  her 
very  able  lieutenants,  is  the  worst  of  all.  Under  the 
law  just  enacted  and  signed  by  Governor  Lehman,  the 
snoopers  and  spies,  the  busybodies  and  “the  keepers 
of  their  brother’s  welfare”  will  find  all  sorts  of  things 
wrong  or  suspicious  in  the  every  day  operations  of  the 
canners,  and  they  have  never  lacked  vocal  expression 
or  needed  urge  to  act.  The  New  York  State  canners 
are  in  for  a  very  unpleasant  time.  The  surprising 
thing  is  that  Governor  Lehman  should  have  signed 
such  a  bill,  as  he  seemed  to  be  above  the  wiles  of  such 
witch  doctors. 


SOMETHING  MORE  PLEASANT— We  were  fa¬ 
vored  with  an  advance  copy  of  that  remarkable 
monthly  “Fortune”  for  April,  in  which  appeared  a 
write-up  of  the  Continental  Can  Company  and  its  de¬ 
velopment,  as  unique  in  its  treatment  of  the  subject 
— in  the  way  of  a  write-up — as  is  the  magazine  in  its 
size,  type  display,  use  of  colors  and  all  else. 

We  thought  we  had  run  the  gamut  of  write-ups  but 
here  is  something  new.  For  instance  the  heading  to 
the  article  reads:  “Profits  In  Cans,”  and  then  follows 
the  sub-head,  “The  Story  of  the  Continental  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  its  pleasant  business ;  its  imaginative  Carle  Con¬ 
way.  For  each  U.  S.  citizen,  the  industry  makes  100 
cans  a  year;  on  each,  profits  three-tenths  of  a  cent. 
Whence  Continental’s  1933  net:  $7,500,000.00.” 

Then  follows  one  of  the  best  written,  most  inter¬ 
esting  histories  of  the  development  of  a  business  that 
ever  came  to  our  attention.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
hymn  of  praise,  yet  it  is  most  flattering,  while  it  sticks 
to  facts,  historical  and  otherwise,  and  without  un¬ 
favorable  comments  about  competitors. 

Can  making,  it  shows,  was  one  of  the  very  few 
industries  which  came  through  the  great  depression 
without  loss  in  volume  of  business,  and  with  but  slight 
reduction  in  dividend  payments.  And  yet  the  net 
profit  on  the  product,  as  shown  in  the  heading  quoted 
above,  was  small,  if  not  tiny.  The  pictures  of  its  Past 
President,  Carle  Conway ;  and  of  its  present  President, 
0.  C.  Huffman,  are  pictures  of  what  America  has  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  best  of  self-made  men,  and  tributes  to 
industry. 

Continental  Can  Company  is  today  a  real,  substan¬ 
tial,  great  business  enterprise — as  it  has  always  been 
— handled  by  real  humans  in  a  human  manner,  and 
not  the  ruthless,  soulless,  bone-crushing  monster  great 
industry  is  usually  pictured  to  be. 

Read  the  story  as  given  in  “Fortune”  for  April,  and 
you  will  agree  with  us,  we  believe. 

WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  IF  CANNERS  REFUSE 
TO  SIGN  MARKETING  AGREEMENT?— That  is  a 
question  that  is  agitating  the  whole  industry,  and  here 
is  the  way  the  National  Canners  Association  answered 
it  as  of  April  4th : 

NATIONAL  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

April  4,  1934. 

To  Canners  of  Peas,  Corn  and  Tomatoes: 

A  number  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ments  for  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  are  being  asked  the 
National  Canners  Association  by  canners  who  have  received 
these  agreements  from  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration. 

While  the  Association  did  not  participate  in  negotiating 
these  agreements,  it  has  constantly  endeavored  to  place 
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all  available  information  at  the  disposal  of  members  of  the 
industry. 

The  Association  has  discussed  with  the  Administration 
the  questions  raised  by  canners  regarding  the  agreements. 

On  the  basis  of  these  discussions,  the  Association’s  under¬ 
standing  of  the  situation  is  outlined  in  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  so  that  all  canners  of  these  products  may  be  equally 
informed. 

No  one  of  these  agreements  is  binding  until  the  Secre¬ 
tary  signs  the  agreement  and  issues  final  approval.  A  can- 
ner  signing  and  returning  one  of  the  agreements  is  not 
bound  by  its  terms  unless  and  until  the  agreement  is  signed 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  tentative  approval 
already  given  means  simply  that  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  that  he  is 
willing  that  they  be  submitted  to  the  industry  for  approval. 
The  Secretary’s  signature  and  final  approval  are  contin¬ 
gent  on  the  degree  of  support  indicated  by  the  industry. 
The  Act,  however,  gives  the  Secretary  authority  to  issue 
a  license  without  an  agreement  and  such  action  is  not 
conditional  on  signatui’es  of  canners. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin¬ 
istration  that  marketing  agreements  of  this  type  are  not 
declared  effective  with  respect  to  those  canners  who  may 
sign  them  without  the  Secretary  issuing  a  license  which 
would  require  compliance  from  non-signers  likewise. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  the  industry  necessary  to  assure 
final  approval  by  the  Secretary,  most  agreements  which 
have  been  approved  thus  far  have  been  signed  by  members 
of  the  industry  representing  65  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
total  volume  of  the  commodity  affected. 

The  only  essential  difference  in  the  position  of  signers 
and  non-signers  is  that  signers  of  the  agreement  may  vote 
for  selection  of  the  control  committees.  All  three  of  these 
agreements  provide  for  selection  of  these  committees  by  a 
majority  vote  of  signatory  canners. 

If  any  one  of  these  agreements  is  finally  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  copies  of  such  final  agreement  in  approved  form 
including  the  list  of  signers,  will  be  sent  to  each  canner 
of  the  commodity. 

If  a  satisfactory  percentage  of  canners,  numerically  and 
by  volume,  sign  and  retuim  a  marketing  agreement  for  peas, 
corn  or  tomatoes,  a  license  will  no  doubt  be  issued  to  each 
canner  of  the  respective  commodity  in  order  to  secure  com¬ 
pliance  of  non-signers  and  protect  thei-eby  the  canners  who 
have  signed  the  agreements. 

FRANK  E.  GORRELL,  Secretary. 

PROGRAM  —  MEETING  OF  MEMBERS  AND 
ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS,  THE  TRI-STATE 
PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  April  10th  and  11th,  1934 
Admission  By  Card 
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PUBLISHED  EyERY  MONDAY 
Arthur  I.  Judge,  Manager  and.  Editor 
107  South  Frederick  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Entered  at  the  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md,,  as  second-class  matter. 

Telephone  Plaza  2698 

The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper  published  exclusively 
in  the  interest  of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty-sixth  year. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to  use  the  columns  of 
The  Canning  Trade  for  inquiries  and  discussions  among  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sections  are  desired,  but 
anonymous  letters  will  be  ignored. 

Address  all  communications  to  The  Canning  Trade,  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


One  Year  $3.00 

Canada  6.60 

Foreign  - . 5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each  -  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


TUESDAY,  2  P.  M. 

Tomatoes 

Vinegar  Fly  Infestation  in  Tomatoes — 

Observations  in  1933 . Dr.  Wildman 

Maryland  Studies, 

Dr.  E.  N.  Cory  and  Dr.  A.  L.  Sullivan 
Results  of  Examinations  of  Canned  Tomatoes, 

LeRoy  V.  Strasburger 
Buying  Tomatoes  on  U.  S.  Grade  Basis....S.  B.  Shaw 
Report  and  Recommendations  of  Standing  Committee, 

J.  Richard  Phillips,  Jr. 

WEDNESDAY,  10.00  A.  M. 

Peas — Snap  Beans 

Difficulties  in  Meeting  Requirements  of  McNary-Mapes 

Standards  for  Canned  Peas . Maurice  Siegel 

Desirability  of  Establishing  McNary-Mapes  Standards 

for  Beans . Open  Discussion 

Summary  of  Canning  Crops  Extension  Work  1933, 

T.  D.  Holder 

Program  of  Work  for  1934 . H.  A.  Hunter 

Marketing  Agreements,  Peas,  Corn  and  Tomatoes, 

General  Discussion 

Code  of  Fair  Competition  for  the  Canning  Industry, 

General  Discussion 

jt  jc 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  IOth,  10  A.  M. 

Corn 

Golden  Bantam  Types  of  Corn  for  the  Tri-States, 

L.  M.  Goodwin 

Discussion  of  the  Trend  of  Market  Demand  for 

Canned  Corn  . E.  J.  Rinaud 

Corn  Ear  Worm  Studies . Dr.  L.  M.  Dittman 

Field  Trials  with  Hybrids  and  Varieties  in  Mary¬ 
land  . Dr.  R.  Rothgeb 

Report  of  Study  of  Grades  of  Sweet  Corn  as  Delivered 

to  Canneries  in  1932  and  1933 . E.  P.  Walls 

12.30  to  2.00 — Luncheon  and  Entertainment,  courtesy 
of  Allied  Industry. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

The  Modesto  Canning  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Modesto,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000  by  C.  W.  Parris  and  associates. 

The  Maui  Pineapple  Company  has  arranged  to  take 
over  the  canning  plant  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  at  Kahului,  Island  of  Maui,  and  become  pack¬ 
ers  as  well  as  growers.  This  deal  will  terminate  an 
agreement  whereby  the  fruit  grown  by  the  company 
was  packed  and  marketed  by  the  packing  corporation 
under  a  profit  sharing  arrangement.  The  cannery  has 
a  capacity  of  1,000,000  cases  a  year  when  operated  on 
a  twelve-hour  basis  during  the  rush  season. 
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Ayars  Improved 

UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

for 

Cut  Strins  Beans,  Beets 
Tomatoes,  Etc. 

FOR  FILLING  WHOLE  TOMATOES 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing;  measured  amount  of  juice  de¬ 
livered  in  empty  can;  Shaker  fruit  ad¬ 
justing  plate;  compression  adjustment- 
adjust  to  any  weight  desired.  Equip¬ 
ped  with  Briner  for  brining  cut  string 
beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO. 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  RUSH  SEASON! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of  our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like  to  tell  you  about— and  the’re  built  right— 


Robins  Pulp  Machine 


Robins  Tomato  Scalder 


Robins  Pulp  Finisher 


Hume  Salt  Dispenser 


Robins  Circle  Electric  Hoist 


Robins  Retort 


Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  new  catalog  for  the  asking 
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WE  take  this  special  to  The  Journal  (N.  Y.)  of 
Commerce,  just  as  given  in  its  issue  of  March 
31st,  1934: 

Albany,  March  30. — Drastic  regulations  cover¬ 
ing  licensing  requirements  for  canners  operating 
in  New  York  State,  providing  for  the  filing  of  a 
minimum  bond  of  $10,000  and  maximum  security 
of  $50,000  are  contained  in  the  cannery  license 
law  signed  here  by  Governor  Lehman  this  week. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  protect  producers  and  hits 
“shoe  string”  cannery  operators. 

Aside  from  providing  definite  financial  require¬ 
ments,  the  law  makes  possible  the  barring  of  can¬ 
ners  who  have  participated  in  price  fixing  com¬ 
binations,  or  who  have  deceived  or  defrauded  their 
customers.  All  fruit  and  vegetable  packing  plants 
are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  effective  April  1, 
1934,  with  May  1  the  deadline  beyond  which  no 
unlicensed  canneries  may  be  operated. 

A  cannery  is  described  as  “any  place  where 
fruits  or  vegetables  are  received  or  purchased 
from  producers  for  hermetically  sealing,  canning 
or  preserving,  or  for  sale  or  resale  for  any  of 
such  purposes,  with  or  without  facilities  or  equip¬ 
ment  for  receiving,  handling,  hermetically  sealing, 
canning  or  preserving  such  products.”  The  new 
law  provides  that  on  and  after  May  1,  1934,  no 
person  or  corporation  buying  fruits  or  vegetables 
from  producers  shall  operate  a  cannery  unless 
licensed  by  the  commissioner.  The  applicant 
must  satisfy  the  department  of  his  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  good  faith  in  seeking  to  operate 
a  cannery. 

BONDS  TO  INSURE  COMPLIANCE 

A  bond  must  be  filed  with  the  application  and  is 
to  be  in  a  sum  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner, 
but  not  less  than  $10,000,  executed  by  a  surety 
company  authorized  to  do  business  in  this  State, 
and  shall  be  conditioned  for  the  faithful  compli¬ 
ance  of  the  licensee  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  and  for  the  prompt  payment  of  all  amounts 
due  to  producers  for  fruits  or  vegetables  sold  by 
them  to  the  licensee  during  the  license  year.  Upon 
default  by  the  licensee  of  any  of  the  conditions  of 
the  bond,  the  commissioner,  it  is  provided,  shall 
give  reasonable  notice  to  producers  to  file  verified 
claims  and  may  bring  action  on  the  bond. 

A  licensee,  it  is  directed,  must  make  and  file 
with  the  commissioner  a  verified  statement  of  his 


or  its  disbursements,  during  a  period  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  commissioner,  containing  the 
names  of  producers  from  whom  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables  were  purchased  and  the  amount  due  the 
vendors.  If  it  appears  from  such  statement  or 
from  information  otherwise  obtained  by  the  com¬ 
missioner,  that  the  security  afforded  to  producers 
selling  the  fruits  or  vegetables  does  not  adequately 
protect  such  producers,  the  commissioner  may  re¬ 
quire  a  licensee  to  give  an  additional  bond  in  a 
sum  to  be  determined  by  the  commissioner,  but 
not  exceeding,  in  any  event,  $500,000. 

ALTERNATIVE  SECURITY  PERMITTED 

If  the  commissioner  is  satisfied  from  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  applicant 
that  the  latter  is  solvent  and  possessed  of  suffi¬ 
cient  assets  to  reasonably  insure  compensation  to 
probable  creditors,  he  may  by  an  order  filed  in  the 
department  relieve  a  person  or  corporation  from 
the  provisions  of  the  section  requiring  the  filing 
of  a  bond.  He  may  require,  as  a  condition  for  so 
relieving  such  an  applicant,  that  cash  be  deposited 
with  a  bank  or  trust  company  or  bonds  of  the 
United  States  or  the  State  of  New  York  be  de¬ 
posited  with  the  commissioner  under  such  terms 
as  will,  in  his  opinion,  afford  producers  such  pro¬ 
tection  as  is  intended  by  the  law. 

LICENSING  REQUIREMENTS  OUTLINED 

The  department  is  given  power  to  investigate 
records  of  applicants  and  to  decline  to  grant  a 
license  or  revoke  one  in  the  following  cases:  (1) 
where  the  applicant  or  licensee  has  made  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  or  has 
been  adjudged  a  bankrupt  or  is  insolvent:  (2) 
where  a  money  judgment  has  been  secured  against 
the  applicant  or  license  by  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
producer  and  remains  unsatisfied  of  record;  (3) 
where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  make  prompt 
settlement  to  producers  from  whom  he  buys  fruit 
or  vegetables;  (4)  where  there  have  been  com¬ 
binations  to  fix  prices;  (5)  where  there  has  been 
a  continued  course  of  dealing  of  such  nature  as  to 
satisfy  the  commissioner  of  the  inability  or  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  applicant  or  licensee  to  prop¬ 
erly  conduct  the  business,  or  of  an  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  defraud  customers,  producers  or  con¬ 
sumers,  or  where  there  has  been  a  continued 
failure  to  keep  records;  (7)  where  the  licensee 
has  been  duly  required  to  give  additional  bond 
and  has  failed  to  do  so.” 
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"Say,  what’s  the  matter 
with  our  Beans? 


A  New  Standard  of  Control 


Taylor  recently  announced  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  in 
its  history — a  new  instrument — the 
Taylor  “Fulscope”  Regulator  that 
sets  a  new  standard  of  accuracy  and 
efficiency  in  temperature  and  pres¬ 
sure  control.  It  brings  you  not  one, 
but  eight  major  advantages! 

Let  a  Taylor  Man  give  you  all  the 
facts . . .  show  you  ways  this  new  in¬ 
strument  can  improve  the  quality  of 
a  product  and  cut  operating  costs. 
To  obtain  his  services  quickly,  ad- 
(!re'^  Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
liOciiester,N.Y.,orToronto,  Canada. 


Modern  Taylor  Temperature  Control  finds 
the  answer — points  the  way  to  new 
production  economies 


Eight  major  advantages — this  new  Taylor 
“Fulscope”  Regulator  incorporates  features 
that  revolutionize  regulator  application! 


IT  WAS  just  barely  whispered, 
X . . . ’s  beans  were  not  up  to  their 
usual  high  quality.  That  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  the  day  the  Taylor  Engineer 
decided  to  pay  X  . . . ’s  plant  a  visit. 

“It’s  nothing  to  do  with  temper¬ 
ature  regulators,”  the  superintendent 
assured.  “We  have  plenty  of  instru¬ 
ments.” 

And  so  they  had.  But  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  recording  regulators  on 
the  bean  ovens  revealed  the  trouble. 
They  were  of  a  type  long  obsolete — 


badly  in  need  of  repairs. 

“Reconditioned,  those  instruments 
will  carry  you  through  the  season,” 
the  Taylor  Man  reported,  “but  the 
only  permanent  solution  is  to  mod¬ 
ernize.  The  refinements  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  these  new  Taylor  Regula¬ 
tors  would  make  the  recurrence  of 
your  trouble  an  impossibility.” 

And  another  baffling  production 
problem  was  solved — a  way  to  new 
economies  found — through  modern 
Taylor  Temperature  Control. 


Indicatinc  #Recording  •  Controlling 


TEMPERATURE  and  PRESSURE  INSTRUMENTS 

The  name  Taylor  now  identifies  our  complete 
line  of  products,  including  lycos  instruments. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  indentity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


T  has  been  some  time  since  this  department  has 

viewed  with  alarm  any  particular  aspect  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation,  and  for  this  once  will  have  to  be 
forgiven  the  indulgence! 

However,  let’s  re-read  some  portions  of  our  issue 
March  26th  and  see  if  foreboding  is  justified.  Our 
well  posted  New  York  correspondent  writes,  “The 
question  of  canners  boosting  prices  to  levels  sharply 
above  those  prevailing  last  year  brings  out  the  tough 
situation  in  which  many  packers  are  placed.  A.  A.  A. 
regulations  boosting  prices  paid  to  growers  have  left 
the  canners  in  an  unfortunate  position.  Lack  of  any 
marketing  agreements,  or  provisions  by  which  he  can 
protect  himself  against  such  increases  in  packing 
costs,  leave  a  canner  with  the  problem  of  bucking  a 
market  which  is  against  higher  prices,  carrying  with 
it  a  threat  of  a  sharp  dip  in  consumer  demand  or  else 
lowering  his  profit  margin.”  Our  California  market 
reporter  in  the  same  issue  says,  “Packing  costs  of  spin¬ 
ach  have  advanced  this  year  but  this  fact  has  not  pre¬ 
vented  the  naming  of  very  low  prices.”  The  same 
reporter  says  about  asparagus,  “Now  that  a  limit  has 
been  set  on  the  size  of  the  pack  some  interests  are 
bringing  out  prices.  These  will  be  higher  than  in  re¬ 
cent  years  but  the  extent  of  the  advance  is  still  a 
question.” 

Why  shouldn’t  a  man  view  with  alarm  the  profit 
trend  so  clearly  indicated?  Don’t  you  suppose  the 
Government  foresaw  this  trend  when  they  so  strenu¬ 
ously  suggested  allocation  of  packs  in  all  important 
packs,  and  were  so  vigorously  opposed  by  canners 
bent  on  the  continuance  of  policies  followed  for  years 
in  an  attempt  to  wring  every  ounce  of  possible  profit 
advantage,  and  individual  company  aggrandizement, 
out  of  every  like  situation. 

The  year  1933  brought  profits  to  the  canners  as  a 
whole.  It  promised  much  along  the  same  line  for  its 
successor  and  everyone  went  blithely  along  secure  in 
the  belief  that  the  Government  would  help  everybody 
out.  The  last  thing  any  average  canner  would  con¬ 
sider  last  year  was  the  attempt  to  build  consumer  de¬ 
mand  by  means  of  advertising.  So  far  this  year  few 
have  altered  their  opinions  concerning  the  advisability 
of  their  doing  anything  of  the  sort  and  the  first  quarter 
has  ended.  In  fact  I  have  in  mind  now  a  well  estab- 


lised  canner  who  has  been  fooling  along  for  nearly 
five  months  with  a  live  cooperative  advertising  dis¬ 
tributor  and  so  far  not  a  penny  has  been  promised  for 
advertising.  This  canner’s  products  have  been  adver¬ 
tised  repeatedly,  sales  have  been  increased,  consumer 
demand  built  up,  and  still  the  canner  kids  the  dis¬ 
tributor  along.  He  has  not  put  his  name  on  the  dotted 
line  of  an  advertising  contract. 

On  the  other  hand  canners  all  over  the  country  are 
interesting  themselves  in  cooperative  advertising 
plans  and  arranging  to  support  them.  Let  me  leave 
this  thought  with  you,  right  here.  The  canner  who 
delays  heartily  agreeing  to  support  any  reasonable 
cooperative  advertising  request  of  a  valued  distributor 
is  courting  sales  disaster  this  year.  The  only  manner 
in  which  any  packer  may  insure  as  far  as  possible 
the  sale  of  his  pack  this  year  at  a  profitable  figure  is 
by  his  doing  all  in  his  financial  power  to  start  at  once 
toward  creating  a  knowledge  of  his  pack  and  label  in 
the  minds  of  housewives  in  his  logical  marketing  area. 

Of  course,  lowering  of  profit  margins  will  bring  the 
ever  present  temptation  under  like  circumstances  to 
lower  quality  standards. 

Out  in  Central  Ohio  some  canned  foods  are  still  dis¬ 
tributed  under  a  label  known  for  years.  I  had  better 
say  several  lines  are  sold  by  various  canners  under 
labels,  some  of  which  go  back  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
canned  foods  industry  as  a  major  one.  One  of  these 
is  a  brand  of  red  kidney  beans  that  has  always  stood 
for  the  best  of  its  kind.  Sales  in  this  line  are  increas¬ 
ing  every  week  just  as  they  always  have  increased. 
Children  just  old  enough  to  go  to  the  store  beg  their 
mothers  for  a  can  of  So  and  So’s  such  and  such  for 
lunch  when  a  hurried,  inexpensive  lunch  must  be  pre¬ 
pared.  Several  years  ago  a  quality  packer  introduced 
a  variation  in  this  well  known  specialty  and  took  his 
share  of  the  business  in  the  territory  on  a  strictly 
quality  basis.  This  later  product  has  passed  through 
various  stages  of  financial  management  and  misman¬ 
agement  until  today  it  is  sold  on  a  price  basis.  Those 
buying  it  on  faith  have  had  their  confidence  in  the 
quality  of  the  brand  shattered,  even  employees  of  the 
canner  at  present  admit  that  some  way  or  another 
the  product  does  not  have  and  keep  the  demand  for¬ 
merly  existing. 
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CANNING 

MACHINERY 

FOR 

Peas 
Corn 
Beans 
Beets 
Tomatoes 
Fruits 

Berlin  fHAPMAM 

CANNINg\#  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  UnitorJIOmplete  Canning  Plant 
BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  IZ-rowed  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  everyway;  very  resisant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart’s 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS,  CORN.  TOMATO,  PICKLE.  BEET, 
etc. 

We  solicil  your  Inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35lh  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


What  Do  You  Look  For  In 
Labeling  and  Boxing  Machines? 


High  hourly  production,  low  operating  cost,  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs,  long  life:  All  these 
you  get  from  KYLER  MACHINES — to  a  very  unusual  degree. 

Advanced  design,  materials  and  workmanship  of  the  very  highest  quality,  are  responsible  for 
the  exceptional  performance. 

Whatever  you  demand  of  Labeling  and  Boxing  Machines — a  KYLER  will  give  it  to  you. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 

Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapnian  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland,  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 
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Stop  here  and  remember,  even  if  you  feel  you  can 
not  spend  a  cent  in  advertising  your  brand  to  the 
home  buyer,  you  can  stick  fast  to  quality  ideals  and 
build  your  business  to  a  point  where  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  will  be  rewarded  amply. 

Quoting  our  Chicago  correspondent  in  the  same 
issue  of  our  magazine  as  I  have  referred  to,  we  read, 
“The  knockers  and  scoffers  of  the  pack  control,  and 
they  were  many,  haven’t  a  word  to  say  these  days. 
There  is  a  reason  of  course.  The  California  peach 
pack  has  moved  out  remarkably  well  and  already  cer¬ 
tain  sizes  are  unobtainable.”  And  in  the  immediately 
following  paragraph  we  read  regarding  Corn  that 
“Canners  are  greatly  disturbed,  all  over  the  codes, 
possibly  heavy  increases  in  costs,  etc.” 

They  had  their  chance  to  avoid  all  this  disturbance 
and  the  chance  was  refused,  so  that’s  that ! 

There  is  a  step,  however,  that  all  may  take  that 
might  well  have  been  enforced  by  Governmental  au¬ 
thority.  That  is  the  taking  of  effective  action  looking 
toward  marketing  one’s  pack  in  his  own  territory. 

I  know  this  has  always  been  advocated  by  leaders  in 
the  industry  and  actually  followed  by  only  a  few. 
Developments  in  the  future  may  indicate  this  as  one 
of  the  prime  methods  for  eventually  allowing  a  work¬ 
ing  profit  to  the  canner,  fair  prices  to  consumers  and 
distributors  alike.  Should  such  a  development  occur, 
think  of  the  especially  strategic  position  you  would 
be  in  if  you  had  been  working  along  these  lines  for 
even  a  season  or  two. 

After  all,  the  canning  industry  is  one  made  up  of 
individuals;  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  indicates  the  consideration  of  the  individual  first. 
One  should  not  idly  pass  the  suggestion  with  the 
thought  that  millions  invested  in  giant  combinations 
of  canning  capital  will  never  be  realigned.  Stranger 
things  than  this  have  happened  in  the  last  year. 

All  right  then,  let’s  stop  viewing  with  alarm  and 
see  what  we  have  considered  in  this  article  as  reason¬ 
able  steps  one  may  take  as  a  small  canner  for  the 
protection  of  one’s  business  and  insurance  of  profits 
thereto. 

First  of  all,  stick  to  quality  standards,  improve  them 
in  your  case  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Sell  your  goods  near  home,  the  nearer  the  better. 
Sell  so  much  of  them  that  the  other  fellow  will  have  to 
stick  more  closely  to  his  own  county,  town  and  city. 

Lastly,  lose  no  opportunity  for  furthering  the  sale 
of  your  goods  by  cooperative  groups  of  retailers  work¬ 
ing  with  a  wholesale  grocer. 

I’d  appreciate  any  comments  from  readers  who  feel 
they  must  find  markets  several  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  plant.  Let  us  have  your  problem,  we’ll 
answer  confidently  if  you  request.  No  obligation  on 
your  part,  not  even  to  accept  our  advice  as  given. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


TOMATO  SEED  CERTIFICATION  AVAILABLE  TO 
GROWERS  IN  INDIANA 

A  PLAN  for  tomato  seed  certification  has  been 
worked  out  and  approved  by  the  Indiana  State 
Entomologist,  and  the  Director  of  the  Purdue 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  made  March  20.  This  work  will  be  under 
the  general  direction  and  supervision  of  Dr.  R.  W. 
Samson,  Acting  Head  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
of  the  Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  service  will  be  available  to  any  tomato  seed 
producer  in  the  state  who  desires  it,  provided  he  can 
meet  the  conditions  set  out  under  the  plan  for  certifi¬ 
cation.  All  certified  seed  that  is  to  be  offered  for  sale 
or  delivered  as  such  must  bear  the  official  tag  of  the 
State  Entomologist. 

In  order  to  be  certified,  tomato  seed  must  have  been 
inspected  and  approved  by  the  certification  agency  as 
being  of  a  specified  and  acceptable  variety  and  must 
have  complied  with  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
requirements  and  regulations  established  for  certified 
seed  by  the  agency. 

The  service  will  include  inspection  and  approval  of 
plant  bed  sites,  seed  sowing  and  distribution  of  plants 
to  the  seed  fields.  The  fields  will  be  inspected  before 
harvest.  Inspectors  will  also  be  maintained  at  the 
extraction  plants  during  the  extraction,  treatment,  dry¬ 
ing,  and  packaging  of  the  seed.  Only  seed  from  plants 
passing  the  various  inspections  and  which  has  been 
saved  and  treated  in  satisfactory  manner  will  be  cer¬ 
tified. 

Indiana  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  quality  tomatoes.  The  Indiana  Baltimore  to¬ 
mato,  developed  in  this  state,  has  a  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  Indiana  has  a  number  of  tomato  seed  producers 
who  have  been  interested  in  producing  certified  seed 
for  a  number  of  years.  These  growers  requested  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  work  out  some 
plan  with  the  State  Entomologist  whereby  they  could 
receive  such  service. 

According  to  J.  H.  Skinner,  Director  of  the  Purdue 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  this  service  should 
be  of  great  benefit  to  tomato  seed  growers  and  to  the 
tomato  canning  industry  in  Indiana.  It  is  simply  an¬ 
other  advance  step  in  the  improvement  of  Indiana 
tomatoes. 

<  For  many  years  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  has  been  cooperating  with  the  canners  in  the 
development  of  approved  seed  for  distribution  among 
tomato  growers.  This  new  plan  for  certification  will 
enable  Indiana  seed  growers  to  meet  the  competition 
of  growers  in  other  states  who  already  have  the  benefit 
of  similar  service. 

Mr.  Frank  N.  Wallace,  State  Entomologist,  stated 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  provide  this  service,  as  he 
believed  it  would  mean  much  to  the  tomato  growers 
of  this  state. 
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TINPLATE  CORROSION  IN  CANNING 

(From  March,  1934.,  Sheet  Metal  Industries,  London.) 

IN  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts  on  February  28,  Mr.  T.  N.  Morris,  M.A., 
of  the  Low  Temperature  Research  Station,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  dealt  with  some  of  the  problems  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  cans  in  which  foodstuffs  are  preserved, 
and  we  have  extracted  in  the  following  summary  some 
of  his  remarks  on  the  more  obstinate  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  which  the  canner  has  to  face. 

In  many  ways  and,  one  might  add,  for  most  classes 
of  products,  tinplate  is  a  most  excellent  material  for 
a  food  container,  said  the  speaker.  The  chief  and 
practically  the  only  drawback  is  that  even  the  best 
of  tinplate  is  not  perfect;  there  is  always  a  slight 
porosity  of  the  tin-coating,  which  as  a  rule  is  less 
than  1/10,000  inch  thick.  This  means  that  a 
certain  amount  of  iron  is  always  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  foodstuffs.  This  does  not  matter  very  much 
with  foods  of  a  non-acid  character,  such  as  meats, 
vegetables  and  fish  and  other  marine  products 
(though  there  are  sometimes  certain  troubles  with 
these,  but  they  are  more  or  less  easily  overcome) ; 
but  it  does  matter  a  good  deal  with  many  fruits, 
which  contain  organic  acids  and  other  substances 
with  a  corrosive  action  on  metals. 

This  opens  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  corrosion 
of  tinplate  and  the  steps  which  can  be  taken  to  avoid 
it,  and  it  is  proposed  to  show  how  research  on  the 
subject  has  not  only  thrown  light  on  some  of  the 


more  puzzling  problems  encountered  in  canning,  but 
has  revealed  at  the  same  time  facts  of  scientific 
interest. 

NATURE  OF  THESE  PROBLEMS 

(1)  It  has  to  be  explained  how  it  is  that  tinplate, 
which  consists  of  two  metals  not  usually  classed  as 
noble  metals,  can  be  used  at  all  for  acid  products. 

(2)  Lacquering  the  inside  of  the  can  with  stoving 
lacquers  is  necessary  with  some  of  the  colored  fruits 
in  order  to  prevent  discoloration,  but  it  has  to  be 
explained  why  lacquering  usually  increases  the  rate 
of  formation  of  hydrogen  in  the  can,  and  thus  aggra¬ 
vates  those  troubles  which  are  known  as  hydrogen- 
swells  and  perforations. 

(3)  It  has  to  be  explained  why  there  is  much  more 
trouble  with  some  fruits  than  with  others. 

(4)  A  fourth  question  which  is  of  considerable 
practical  interest  is:  “Why  do  hydrogen-swells 
rarely,  if  ever,  burst?” 

HOW  IS  IT  THAT  TINPLATE  CAN  BE  USED? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems:  there  are 
many  others  connected,  for  instance,  with  the  effect 
of  traces  of  accelerators  of  corrosion  like  sulphur 
dioxide,  and  of  inhibitors  of  corrosion  like  some  of 
the  substances  present  in  raw  beet  sugar.  There  are 
also  whole  fields  of  research  open  in  the  direction  of 
improving  the  tin-coating;  the  effectiveness  of  lac¬ 
quers  ;  and  the  steel  base,  which  varies  greatly  in  the 
rate  at  which  it  suffers  attack  by  acids.  Moreover, 
if  the  best  that  those  associated  with  the  industry 
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can  do  does  not  satisfy  all  conditions — for  instance, 
if  it  is  still  found  difficult  to  export  British  fruits 
satisfactorily  to  warm  climates  after  the  manufac¬ 
turers  have  done  their  best  with  tinplate — ^they  will 
have  to  consider  whether  there  is  an  effective  sub¬ 
stitute  for  tinplate  for  special  purposes.  They  will 
have,  in  fact,  to  try  other  metals  like  aluminum  for 
these  purposes  (aluminum  is  already  being  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  fish),  or  perhaps  they  will  have  to  con¬ 
sider  something  of  a  non-metal  lie  character. 

Research  has  shown  that  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “How  is  it  that  we  can  use  tinplate  at  all?” 
lies  in  the  fact  that  tin  is  not  attacked  by  fruit  acids 
in  the  absence  of  air  or  oxidizing  substances  and  in 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  tin-iron  couple.  The  tin¬ 
coating  of  tinplate  is  always  slightly  porous  and  also 
probably  slightly  damaged  during  the  fabrication  of 
the  can.  This  means  that  when  tinplate  is  subject 
to  the  action  of  an  acid  we  are  really  dealing  with  a 
tin-iron  couple  in  which  the  tin  is  large  in  area  but 
small  in  quantity,  and  the  iron  is  relatively  large  in 
quantity  but  with  small  and  scattered  exposed  areas. 


into  the  inside  of  the  can  to  cover  up  damage  in  fabri¬ 
cation. 

Canners  have,  however,  to  consider  things  as  they 
actually  are,  and  research  has  shown  that  when  steel 
and  tin  are  in  contact  in  an  acid  medium  an  alteration 
in  the  relative  areas  exposed  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  corrosion.  An  increase  in  the  relative  area  of  tin 
means  a  decrease  in  the  corrosion  of  both  metals,  but 
an  increase  in  the  relative  area  of  steel  means  an 
increase  in  the  corrosion  of  both  metals.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  lacquering  will  greatly  decrease  the  area  of 
tin  exposed,  but  it  is  just  the  pin-holes  and  scratches 
where  the  iron  is  exposed  that  do  not  get  covered,  and, 
of  course,  there  is  always  the  damage  at  the  seams 
which  often  penetrates  to  the  iron.  Hence  through 
lacquering  the  relative  anodic  and  cathodic  areas 
will  be  greatly  altered  (in  other  words,  the  ratio: 

area  of  tin  exposed  . 

- -  . - - j  will  have  been  greatly  increased) 

area  of  iron  exposed 

and  there  is  little  doubt  that  that  goes  a  long  way  in 
accounting  for  much  of  the  trouble. 

HYDROGEN-ION  CONCENTRATION 


TIN-IRON  COUPLE 

What  happens  when  two  metals  ivhich  are  not  noble 
are  coupled  together  and  exposed  to  an  acid?  In  the 
first  place  there  is  generally  a  certain  amount  of  local 
action — i.e.,  they  will  be  attacked  as  if  they  were 
present  singly  (it  has  already  been  stated  that  there 
is  no  “local”  action  on  tin  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.) 
There  will  also,  however,  be  an  electro-chemical  action 
and  a  cell  will  be  formed  in  which  one  of  the  metals 
will  function  as  the  anode  or  corroding  member,  and 
the  other  will  function  as  the  cathode  on  which  hydro¬ 
gen  is  deposited  but  which  does  not  itself  corrode. 
In  the  tin-iron  couple  it  was  originally  assumed  on 
the  strength  of  single  potential  measurements  that  the 
iron  would  be  the  anode  and  the  tin  the  cathode. 
This  is  so,  in  fact,  immediately  after  they  are  im¬ 
mersed,  but  in  a  short  time  there  occurs  a  permanent 
reversal  of  this  initiaU  state  of  affairs,  and  the  iron 
becomes  the  cathode.  If  this  reversal  did  not  occur 
it  is  quite  certain  that  all  cans  filled  with  fruit,  and 
particularly  those  filled  with  the  more  acid  fruits, 
would  very  quickly  become  casualties  through  local 
action  in  the  exposed  iron.  As  it  is,  however,  even 
with  some  of  the  most  acid  fruits  in  the  absence  of  air 
or  oxidizing  substances  the  system  becomes  remark¬ 
ably  static,  and  cans  filled  with  these  fruits  can  often 
be  kept  for  years  in  good  condition. 

THREE  COATS  OF  LACQUER  SUGGESTED 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  lacquering,  the  lac¬ 
quers  are  necessary  for  coloured  fruits,  and  are,  so 
far  as  is  known,  quite  inert,  said  the  author.  They 
do  not  themselves  stimulate  corrosion,  and  it  seems 
practically  certain  that  if  there  were  a  perfect  lac¬ 
quer  which  could  be  so  perfectly  applied  that  the  acid 
never  reached  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  canners 
would  be  free  from  all  corrosion  troubles.  So,  far 
from  discouraging  the  lacquer  manufacturers,  the 
author  asked  them  to  do  further  research  and  perfect 
their  lacquered  surfaces — if  need  be  by  applying  three 
coats  of  lacquer  instead  of  two,  the  third  being  sprayed 


The  third  question,  why  some  fruits  give  more 
trouble  than  others,  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  to 
answer;  in  fact,  it  is  not  fully  elucidated  yet. 

Although  tin  is  not  attacked  by  non-oxidizing  acids 
in  the  absence  of  air  or  oxidizing  substances,  it  is 
attacked  by  these  acids  in  the  presence  of  available 
oxygen.  This  has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  connection  between  the  formation  of  hydrogen- 
swells  and  perforations  and  the  presence  of  oxygen 
and  substances  containing  available  oxygen  such  as 
the  authocyanic  colors  was  demonstrated  by  Kohman 
and  others  in  U.  S.  A.  in  experiments  which  are  now 
almost  classical.  Hydrogen-ion  concentration  also 
comes  into  the  picture,  since  studies  with  tinplate  have 
shown  that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  factors 
which  make  for  greater  production  of  hydrogen  and 
more  rapid  perforation  at  low  than  at  high  acidity. 
Fruits  of  highest  acidity  do  not  necessarily  give  the 
most  trouble ;  in  fact,  in  certain  cases  the  addition  of 
extra  citric  acid  has  been  known  to  delay  the  formation 
of  hydrogen-swells  and  perforations  in  canning.  But 
the  subject  is  very  intricate  and  involved,  and  cannot 
be  gone  into  any  further  in  this  lecture. 

HYDROGEN-SWELLS 

The  fourth  question,  “Why  do  hydrogen-swells  never 
burst?”  seems  to  have  hardly  attracted  the  interests 
which  it  deserves.  When  acid  is  allowed  to  attack 
steel  sheet  on  one  side  only,  hydrogen  passes  freely 
through  the  metal  and  is  evolved  on  both  sides  of  it. 
The  rate  at  which  this  occurs  varies  considerably  with 
different  steels,  but  with  some  specimens  it  passes 
through  the  metal  and  is  evolved  nearly  as  rapidly  on 
the  dry  side  as  on  the  side  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  acid.  A  coating  of  tin  prevents  this  passage  to  a 
large  extent,  but  there  is  always  sufficient  porosity  to 
permit  some  hydrogen  to  go  through.  Another  curi¬ 
ous  phenomenon  which  has  not  received  much  com¬ 
ment  in  connection  with  the  corrosion  of  tinplate  is 
the  formation  of  blisters  in  the  metal  due  to  pressure 
of  hydrogen.  These  blisters  are  well  known,  especially 
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in  the  enamelling  and  galvanizing  industries,  and  the 
pressure  of  hydrogen  sometimes  causes  the  enamel  to 
flake  off.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  these  phenomena 
may  have  an  influence  on  the  behavior  of  lacquered 
cans  and  that  blisters  like  these  may  prove-,  to  be  the 
spots  where  perforation  commences. 

Jt  JH 

LEGUME  INOCULANT  TESTS  AT  THE  GENEVA 
STATION 


yield  so  large  a  return  on  money  and  time  invested. 
Inoculation  is  absolutely  necessary  in  some  cases  if  the 
farmer  is  to  have  any  crop  at  all.  It  is  essential  that 
legume  bacteria  be  present  in  the  plant  nodule,  if 
legumes  are  grown  for  purposes  of  soil  enrichment. 
There  will  be  no  nitrogen  taken  from  the  air,  and  made 
into  plant  tissue  if  these  bacteria  are  not  present. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  important  that  inoculants  pur¬ 
chased  for  addition  of  legume  bacteria  to  the  soil 
should  not  be  deficient  in  numbers  of  these  organisms. 
The  present  law  and  the  tests  carried  on  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  are  planned  to  prevent  this  deficiency. 


By  A.  W.  Hofer  and  H.  J.  Conn 

ESTS  of  legume  inoculants  conducted  during  1933 
at  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  indicate  that  the  quality  of 
such  products  on  sale  in  the  State  has  improved  since 
this  series  was  begun  in  1931.  This  has  been  accom- 
published  in  two  ways.  First,  by  requiring  registration 
of  companies  wishing  to  sell  these  products  in  the 
State,  it  is  possible  to  keep  out  those  that  are  obviously 
worthless.  Secondly,  when  a  company  has  a  poor 
product,  but  is  willing  to  improve  it,  the  Station  assists 
the  manufacturer  to  make  its  quality  such  that  it  can 
be  registered  and  sold.  Two  such  cases  have  come  up 
recently,  and  in  both  of  them  the  companies  concerned 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  in  the  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  the  cultures. 

As  a  result  of  these  activities,  and  because  of  the 
careful  tests  that  are  made  each  year  of  samples  of  all 
the  inoculants  on  sale  in  this  State,  it  is  possible  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  quality  in  these  products. 
Since  this  level  has  now  been  practically  attained, 
attention  hereafter  will  be  given  to  keeping  it  up. 

Besides  faulty  practices  in  manufacture  inferior 
inoculants  are  the  result  of  age.  Some  cultures  de¬ 
teriorate  rapidly,  and  a  purchaser  should  buy  only 
those  that  are  less  than  a  year  old.  The  farmer  can 
make  use  of  this  for  the  law  now  requires  dating  of 
all  cultures.  New  York  farmers  are  also  advised  to 
buy  only  cultures  on  sale  in  the  State,  as  it  is  hard 
to  enforce  the  law  in  the  case  of  mail  order  houses. 
This  service  protects  the  user  of  inoculants  who  has 
no  way  of  judging  their  quality  at  the  time  of  pur¬ 
chase.  It  was  begun  as  a  result  of  the  extreme  and 
conflicting  claims  of  manufacturers,  the  low  quality  of 
the  commercial  inoculants,  on  sale  in  the  State,  and 
the  interest  of  farmers  in  the  matter. 

In  addition  to  control  of  legume  culture  quality, 
labels  of  these  products  are  examined  to  see  that  no 
exaggerated  or  misleading  claims  are  made.  Work  is 
also  under  way  at  the  Experiment  Station  to  improve 
the  methods  of  testing  to  provide  for  greater  speed  and 
simplicity.  Progress  in  this  respect  would  allow  the 
testing  of  more  cultures,  and  make  possible  better  con¬ 
trol  of  those  products  in  which  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  samples  are  unsatisfactory. 


Anyone  interested  in  a  further  discussion  of  this 
matter,  and  in  names  of  cultures  which  have  been 
tested  and  found  satisfactory  may  obtain  these  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Geneva,  New  York,  for  a  copy  of  circular  No.  137, 
entitled  “Soil  Inoculant  Service.” 


TOMATO  YIELDS  INCREASED  BY  EARLY 
PLANTING 

By  H.  A.  Hunter 

The  average  yield  of  tomatoes  for  canning  in  Mary¬ 
land,  over  the  last  ten-year  period,  is  3.5  tons  per 
acre.  This  is  sixteen  per  cent  below  the  average 
for  the  United  States.  In  order  to  produce  cannery 
tomatoes  at  a  profit,  Maryland  growers  must  secure 
higher  yields  per  acre  with  a  lower  production  cost 
per  ton.  Early  field  planting  results  in  increased  yields, 
improved  quality,  and  greater  profit  to  the  grower. 

Tomato  plants  produced  in  open  beds  are  generally 
set  in  the  field  at  such  a  late  date  that  weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  unfavorable  for  best  production.  A  field 
survey  conducted  in  the  State  in  1932  shows  that  the 
average  yield  of  tomatoes  set  in  the  field  in  May  was 
5.3  tons  per  acre ;  for  those  set  between  June  1  and  10, 
the  average  was  4.3  tons;  and  for  those  set  between 
June  11  and  20,  the  average  was  3.5  tons.  Similar 
results  are  shown  by  the  reports  of  growers  entered 
in  the  Maryland  Ten-Ton  Club  in  1932  and  1933.  The 
average  yield  from  plants  set  in  the  field  by  June  1 
was  8.5  tons  per  acre,  whereas  plants  set  after  June  1 
yielded  6.7  tons. 

As  a  means  of  producing  plants  earlier  than  they 
can  be  grown  in  open  beds,  the  Maryland  Extension 
Service  has  advocated  the  use  of  cloth-covered  cold 
frames.  Plants  cannot  be  produced  in  cold-frames 
as  early  as  in  hotbeds  or  those  grown  in  the  southern 
states.  However,  cold  frames  furnish  protection  from 
cold  winds,  frosts,  and  light  freezes  and  will  produce 
plants  about  ten  days  earlier  than  open  beds.  Cold 
frame  plants  have  been  used  for  as  much  as  twenty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  State  acreage,  showing  that  the 
method  is  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 


Inoculation  of  legume  seeds  is  an  agricultural  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  fundamentally  sound,  both  in  theory  and 
practice.  In  fact,  there  are  few  farm  practices  which 


Detailed  information  of  construction  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  cold  frames  is  given  in  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  Extension  Circular  No.  99. 
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Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 
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PAY  ATTENTION  TO  THE  CANNED  TUNA 
FIGHT 

(From  Modem  Merchant  and  Grocery  World) 

I  DON’T  know  how  many  readers  hereof  are  follow¬ 
ing  the  fight  between  the  California  packers  of  tuna 
and  the  Japanese  packers,  over  the  right  to  sell  the 
American  trade,  but  it  is  very  interesting  and  worth 
anybody’s  attention.  Especialy  that  of  men  who  are 
practically  the  sole  retail  distributors  of  canned  tuna 
in  this  country. 

The  fight  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  Japanese  pack¬ 
ers,  who  pay  their  employees  a  few  cents  a  day,  can 
deliver  canned  tuna  in  this  country  for  a  fraction  of 
what  the  American  brands  have  to  sell  for.  Remem¬ 
bering  the  thousands  of  unthinking,  unnoticing  and  un¬ 
caring  consumers,  this  means  literal  destruction  to 
American  brands  if  it  is  not  curtailed. 

The  Government  is  somewhat  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but  it  is  afraid  of  political  complications  with 
Japan  if  it  goes  the  limit. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  the  situation  as  supplied  by 
W.  G.  Bray,  publicity  director  of  the  California  tuna 
industry : 

Though  details  have  been  guarded  in  secrecy, 
the  conference  between  American  and  Japanese 
tuna  packers  seemed  far  from  a  settlement  of  the 
trade  war  for  control  of  the  American  market. 

Several  parleys  have  been  held  since  March  7th 
between  the  Japanese  delegation  and  California 
packers  at  San  Pedro,  Wilmington,  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Leaders  of  the  American  industry  who  have 
attended  the  sessions  report  there  seems  small 
chance  of  the  two  nations  agreeing  on  some  trade 
pact  which  will  satisfy  Japan’s  demand  for  a  large 
share  of  the  United  States  trade  at  the  same  time 
safeguarding  the  native  industry  in  its  own 
market. 

The  Japanese  delegation,  headed  by  Mitoro  Abe, 
an  official  of  the  Japanese  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry,  appeared  recently  offering  a 
“voluntary  quota  plan”  to  the  hard-pressed  Ameri¬ 
can  canneries.  The  Japanese  offer  has  been  re¬ 
ported  to  be  a  request  for  a  500,000  case  annual 
share  of  our  market  in  exchange  for  curtailing 
unlimited  dumping  of  cheaper-priced  Nipponese 
canned  tuna  into  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
are  also  reported  to  have  asked  the  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  unlimited  shipments  of  raw,  frozen  tuna. 

At  the  initial  meeting  the  Americans  indicated 
they  would  not  consider  handing  over  such  a  large 
share  of  the  domestic  trade  to  a  foreign  competi¬ 
tor  and  recent  parleys  have  been  marked  by  care¬ 
ful  maneuvering  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  dele¬ 
gation  to  obtain  a  settlement  as  near  as  possible 
to  its  original  offer. 

The  conference  was  instituted  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  became  glutted  follownig  a  shipment 
of  nearly  700,000  cases  af  Japanese  tuna  into  this 
country  during  1933. 


The  Japanese  invasion  of  the  domestic  market 
has  mounted  from  a  mere  30,000  cases  annually 
to  shipments  amounting  to  nearly  half  the  canned 
tuna  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

A  rather  curious  complication  is  the  entry  into  the 
fight  of  an  organization  called  the  “Canned  Tuna  Im¬ 
porters’  Association  of  the  United  States,”  in  other 
words,  handlers  of  Japanese  tuna  who  think  of  their 
own  profits  before  one  of  their  country’s  industries. 

This  organization  has  issued  several  thousand 
pamphlets  entitled  “Some  Facts  About  Tuna  Produced 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States.”  It  is  straight¬ 
forward  propaganda  for  the  importation  of  cheap 
Japanese  tuna  regardless  of  what  it  may  do  to  Ameri¬ 
can  tuna. 

This  seems  to  me  a  conflict  in  which  the  retail  gro¬ 
cers  of  the  land  might  well  take  sides.  If  a  majority 
of  them  sided  with  the  American  industry,  and  boy¬ 
cotted  Japanese  tuna  entirely,  the  fight  would  be  over. 

jt 

WATERTOWN  (WIS.)  CANNERY  UNDER  NEW 
MANAGEMENT 

HE  Watertown  Canning  Company  will  be  operated 
under  new  management  this  season.  F.  C.  West- 
phal  of  Randolph,  Mississippi,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company  when  new  directors  and  officers 
were  elected  at  a  special  stockholders’  meeting  recently. 
Others  elected  were  Albert  B.  Lieberman,  Vice- 
President;  R.  F.  Westphal,  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
and  H.  0.  Wertheimer  and  A.  A.  Westphal,  Directors. 
F.  C.  Westphal  will  act  as  General  Manager  and  R.  F. 
Westphal  as  Assistant  Manager.  For  the  past  ten 
years  F.  C.  Westphal  has  been  President  and  General 
Manager  of  the  Fall  River  Canning  Company  at  Fall 
River,  Wisconsin,  but  has  resigned  his  positions  with 
that  firm. 

The  Watertown  plant  was  not  operated  last  year 
but  acreage  is  being  contracted  for  this  year’s  crop  of 
canning  peas.  Under  the  new  management,  it  is 
planned  to  put  up  a  quality  pack  of  canned  peas  this 
season.  The  Watertown  plant  was  started  in  1914 
and  has  packed  canned  peas  every  year  until  last 
season. 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Publishtd  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— To  buy  good  used  Tomato  Machinery,  for 
packing  whole  tomatoes.  State  condition  and  price 
and  model  numbers. 

Address  Box  A-1958  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Four  good  used  Super  Huskers. 

Address  Box  A-1959  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— No.  10  Continuous  Cooker  and  Cooler,  also 
No.  10  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Crampton  Canneries,  Inc.,  Celina,  Ohio 

WANTED— For  cash  1  used  Onley  Pea  Washer;  1  used 
Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist. 

Address  Box  A-1966  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 

WANTED— Use  Viscolizer  or  Homogenizer.  Advise 
size  you  have  to  offer  together  with  price  and  condi¬ 
tion. 

Address  Box  A-1969  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  from  sel¬ 
ect  stock,  treated  with  Semesan. 

Greenfield  Packing  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants  open  field  grown,  from 
Certified  Seed.  April  25th  delivery :  Marglobe,  Bonnie 
Best,  Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  Baltimore-$1.25  per 
1,000.  Ruby  King,  California  Wonder,  Harris  Giant 
Pepper  Plants-$1.50  per  1,000.  Egg  Plants  $1.50 
per  1,000.  April  10th  delivery:  Cabbage  Plants;  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Dutch,  Wakefield-$1.00  per  1,000.  Crosby 
Egyptian  Beet  $1.00  per  1,000.  Broccoli  $1.25  per 
1,000.  Prompt  shipment. 

Sims  Plant  Co. ,  Pembroke,  Ga. 

Help  Wanted 

BROKERS  ATTENTION — We  want  an  aggressive  and 
thoroughly  experienced  Canned  Foods  Broker  to  open 
and  operate  a  Field  Broker’s  office  in  Indiana  for  an 
old  established  and  highly  rated  firm.  Give  full  parti¬ 
culars  and  all  previous  experience  in  answering.  Re¬ 
plies  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  A-1965  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  experienced  cannery  manager.  College 
graduate;  Accountant;  can  handle  office,  sales,  factory,  labor. 
Can  assure  efficient  low  cost  operation  with  high  quality  pro¬ 
duction.  Many  years  experience  packing  most  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED -By  Supertintendent  with  firm  in  town  or 
city.  Can  pack  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  jams  and 
jellies,  dill  and  sour  pickles.  Also  machinist.  References;  25 
years  experience. 

Address  Box  B-1963  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Do  you  require  the  service  of  a  Factory 
Superintendent?  Have  had  14  years  experience  canning  corn, 
beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish  best  of  references  as  to  ability 
and  character.  Age  38.  Will  go  anywhere.  Would  consider 
some  other  position  packing  other  products  if  chance  for  advan¬ 
cement. 

Address  Box  B-1964  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner  do  you  require  services  of 
Superintendent  or  Manager  who  can  and  has  packed  fancy 
quality  vegetables  and  fruits  at  anticipated  low  cost?  I  have  25 
years  experience  from  field  to  finished  product.  References  as 
to  ability  and  character. 

Address  Box  B-1956  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  and/or  Production  Manager. 
Factory  and  laboratory  experience  with  jellies,  preserves  ( vacu¬ 
um-pan),  tomato  products,  canned  spaghetti,  soups,  and  similar 
foods.  Age  26;  salary  secondary,  but  urban  location  (most  of 
year)  essential. 

Address  Box  B-1961  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets,  kraut 
and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several  com¬ 
plete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1%3  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  -  At  once  as  Superintendent  of  pea  canning 
factory  in  Wisconsin.  Long  experience  handling  Stringless 
Beans,  Peas  and  Beets  from  field  to  sales.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1962  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent  in  canning  factory.  I 
have  had  many  years  experience  in  packing  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  furnish  good  reference. 

Address  Box  B-1967  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— Never  before  has  the  canning  and  the 
brokerage  business  had  such  prospects  as  the  present.  I  have 
had  over  20  years  of  successful  experience  in  both  canning  and 
brokerage  business;  retired  two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  50.  Am 
in  the  very  best  of  health  and  looking  for  an  opening  for  invest¬ 
ment  and  employment.  Willing  to  take  a  substantial  interest, 
after  one  year  or  less,  my  option,  of  personal  association  in  its 
management.  Know  canned  foods  buyers  and  canners  from 
Coast  to  Coast. 

Address  Box  B-1968  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


a  lufwk.  DICTIONARX! 


/This  page  is  especially  addressed  to  the  canner  of  tomatoes  and  tomato 
products.  There  have  been  many  marked  improvements  in  tomato* 
canning  machinery  during  the  past  year.  Just  a  few  of  many  new  machines 
are  illustrated  on  this  page.  Write  us  for  full  details  of  all  the  modernized 
equipment  which  means  greater  yield  and  more  profits  for  you. 


■PfI  Plq  HIGH 

^  PRESSURE 

WASHER— SORTER— SCALDER 


Latent  development  for  toniatf»c8.  Washes  and  eralda 
perfectly.  Kenio\eB  every  particle  of  dirt  and  bacteria 
without  bniieing  and  without  waste.  No  transfers. 


PEERLESS  ROTARY  WASHER 

Does  not  bruise  or  injure  tendercst  fniit.  Toa 
matoes  are  never  in  contact  with  muddy  watery 
Absolutely  sanitary,  extremely  simple,  strong 
and  durable.  Easy  to  clean.  Made  in  two  sizes^ 


SUPER  FINISHER 


CetB  all  the  rouKhage.  Enormous  capacity.  Gives 
super  smooth  results.  Furnished  in  two  standard  sizes 
and  four  models. 


SUPER  PULPER 

Revolutionary  new  principle  pulps  by  both  pressing  and 
centrifugal  force.  Amazing  results,  great  capacity,  maxi* 
mum  efficiency,  better  quality^  increased  yield. 


No.  2  INCLINE  SCALDER 


Sprays  above  and  below  conveyor,  adjustable 
to  suit  condition  of  tomatoes.  Eliminates  pos¬ 
sibility  of  contaminating  perfect  fruit.  Simple 
to  operate;  easy  to  clean. 


S-L  IMPROVED  FLASH  COILS 

Fastest,  most  efficient  coil  ever  offered  the  industry. 
Steam  flashes  to  every  part  of  coil  instantly;  "staggering” 
of  coils  creates  perfect  circulation  and  uniform  boiling  of 
entire  tankful. 


OTHER  MACHINES 
IN  OUR  TOMATO  LINE 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 

Steps  up  the  quality  of  your  tomato  pack  one  grade 
by  avoiding  damage  to  the  product.  Large  capacity 
^small  floor  space. 


Inspection  Tables 
Bath  Washers 
Roller  Scalders 
Peeling  Tables 
Tomato  Crushers 
Tomato  Steamers 
Juice  Extractors 
Automatic  Fillers 
Pulp  Fillers 
Juice  Fillers 
Exhausters 
Open  Kettles 
Cookers  and  Coolers 
Etc.,  etc. 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  General  Catalogue  No.  200  showing  complete  lines 
of  modern  canning  equipment  for  all  food  products. 


Name. 


Address 


A  pril  9, 1 93i 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Sanity  Will  Have  To  Return  To  Price  Fixing — Consumers  Can’t 
Pay  Higher  Prices — Pre-war  and  Present  Day  Crop  Prices — 
Market  Timid  and  Buying  Spotted 

ANITY  NEEDED — The  canned  foods  market  is 
shot  to  pieces  because  of  the  idiotic  coddling  of  the 
growers  and  of  labor.  No  canner  feels  safe  in 
naming  a  price  on  futures,  and  no  buyers  feel  inclined 
to  buy  from  the  same  cause,  because  contracts  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  written  “subject  to  advances  caused  by 
further  Governmental  action.”  Even  spot  goods  which 
are  in  such  short  supply  are  being  affected  by  the  un¬ 
settled  conditions,  and  the  whole  market  is  up  in  the 
air.  The  direct  cause  of  the  uneasiness  is  the  demand 
for  heavy  increased  payments  to  the  growers  this 
season,  as  set  forth  in  the  marketing  agreements,  over 
and  above  the  crop  price  advances  made  last  season. 
As  a  rule  the  canners  have  refused  to  sign  these  agree¬ 
ments  and  thereby  bind  themselves  to  pay  the  advances 
demanded — 40  per  cent  increase  in  the  prices  of  corn ; 
$6.50  per  ton  on  peas,  and  $2.25  per  ton  on  tomatoes, 
etc.,  etc.,  but  whether  or  not  they  sign,  the  A.  A.  A. 
has  the  power  to  issue  licenses,  putting  all  canners 
under  the  obligation,  and  you  can  bet  your  last  dollar 
these  hungry  growers  will  invade  Washington  demand¬ 
ing  such  action — and  they  will  get  what  they  ask  unlp'-s 
Washington  comes  to  its  senses.  Coddle  the  farnr  e.s 
and  you  have  a  spoiled  child  on  your  hands  who  is 
never  satisfied  no  matter  how  much  you  do. 

And  if  they  get  this  utterly  uncalled  for  and  unjust 
advance — after  last  season’s  boosts — watch  them  go  on 
strike  and  make  all  sorts  of  trouble  for  the  canners 
during  the  season!  You  know  it  is  sad  but  true  that 
the  farmer  loves  to  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  him; 
go  out  into  the  country  and  check  this  up.  In  dairy 
sections  the  creameries  and  condensaries  furnish  the 
milk  raiser  with  his  best  cash  market,  yet  they  are  the 
very  men  who  are  forever  roundly  cussed  by  these 
growers.  Similarly  the  cannery  furnishes  the  growers 
their  best  cash  market — and  in  return  they  are  cussed 
out. 

We’ve  said  these  crop  price  raises  are  uncalled  for. 
Well,  look  at  the  record :  Prior  to  the  war,  or  in  other 
words  in  1913  and  before,  prices  per  ton  on  sweet  corn 
ranged  from  $5.00  in  the  great  Western  Corn  Belt 
to  $8.00  elsewhere,  for  the  usual  run  of  corn  then 
grown.  In  1929  the  same  corn  had  gone  to  $15.00; 
in  ’32  it  dropped  back  to  $6.80;  in  ’33  it  advanced  to 


$8.50,  the  average  of  the  country  over.  Now  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  this  average  to  nearly  $12.00. 

Peas  before  the  war  ranged  from  $25.00  to  $35.00 
per  ton ;  in  ’29  were  $60.00 ;  in  ’32  $46.40 ;  in  ’33  $45.60, 
and  now  are  $52.10. 

Tomatoes,  when  the  war  broke  out,  were  $6.00  per 
ton  and  the  best  paying  crop  on  the  farm  of  a  real 
tomato  raiser — the  kind  who  grow  for  the  canners. 
In  ’29  the  price  was  $16.10,  average  the  country  over, 
in  ’32  $9.70,  ’33  $15.30,  and  now  the  canners  are  asked 
to  pay  $17.55. 

The  picture  in  labor  is  even  worse  and  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  If  they  deliberately  tried  to  “mine”  the  labor 
situation  in  the  cannery,  to  be  “blown”  in  mid-season, 
they  could  not  have  done  better.  Cannery  labor  in  ’32 
had  gone  to  a  shameful  low ;  but  this  was  corrected  in 
’33,  with  a  low  of  20c  per  hour  for  women,  25c  for  men. 
Now  they  want  to  up  this  minimum  to  27V^c,  and 
321/2C.  Worst  still,  the  hours  are  set  at  8  per  day, 
with  time  and  a  quarter,  time  and  a  half,  and  double 
time  if  the  canner  expects  to  take  care  of  the  ripening 
crops  as  the  hungry  growers  bring  every  possible 
ton  in.  If  a  canner  gets  through  on  an  average  of 
time  and  a  half,  or  42c  and  50c,  he  will  be  lucky,  and 
provided  he  has  no  strikes. 

All  this  is  very  pretty  for  the  farmer  and  for  labor, 
but  what  Washington  is  overlooking  is  that  the  great 
consumer  mass  is  not  in  position  to  pay  the  prices  for 
the  finished  goods.  General  Johnson  please  observe: 
the  top  layer,  the  great  industrial  concerns,  have  been 
benefited  and  are  forging  ahead  finely ;  the  lower  brack¬ 
ets,  the  agricultural  interests  and  labor,  likewise  have 
been  well  taken  care  of.  But  that  great  middle  class 
— the  75  per  cent  of  all  business,  and  of  all  consumers, 
has  not  had  conditions  changed  one  little  bit.  These 
are  the  small  concerns  (so-called)  employing  in  normal 
times  75  per  cent  of  the  wage  and  salary  earners; 
the  small  business  man  with  his  income  of  $5,000  or 
$10,000;  the  minor  executives,  doctors,  lawyers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  etc.,  all  of  whom  experienced  heavy  re¬ 
ductions,  and  whose  small  investments  remain  dead 
and  unproductive.  This  great  mass — the  real  consum¬ 
ers  of  the  country — have  not  been  benefited  because  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  for  them.  Many  of  them 
have  lost  their  homes  and  entire  investments,  but  con¬ 
tinue  to  try  to  put  on  a  bold  front;  others  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  their  homes,  generally  without  the 
former  servants,  and  living  on  a  lower  scale  than  the 
world  will  ever  know.  For  this  great  mass  these  price 
advances  are  added  burdens  of  cruelty,  if  they  can 
touch  the  goods  at  all.  Here  is  where  the  recovery 
is  meeting  its  Waterloo — for  there  can  be  no  pros¬ 
perity  until  this  great  employing  and  money  dispens¬ 
ing  mass  gets  back  into  action.  This  is  the  bone  and 
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sinew  of  American  industry,  and  it  is  about  time  con¬ 
sideration  were  given  them.  The  three  million  men 
put  back  at  work  since  a  year  ago  went  largely  into 
that  top  layer  of  big  business;  the  nine  million  still 
unemployed  are  waiting  the  revival  of  the  middle  class 
we  refer  to.  This  class  is  harder  to  check,  because 
they  have  their  pride — and  they  hope,  and  are  eager 
and  willing.  But  the  General’s  investigators  can  find 
the  truth  we  point  out.  The  farmer  and  the  laborer 
were  both  coddled  for  political  purposes,  as  everybody 
knows;  but  they  have  had  their  share. 

We’ve  got  to  get  some  sense  and  sanity  back  into 
business.  Here  is  a  report  which  just  came  to  our 
desk.  Advocates  of  “knocking  profit  out  of  business” 
may  like  it,  but  no  one  with  any  sense  can  see  how  it 
could  possibly  be  continued.  Read : 

“Last  year  dairy  farmers  received  $39,355,000  for  the 
milk  they  delivered  to  evaporating  plants,  or  42  cents  out 
of  each  dollar  eventually  received  by  the  milk  packers  who, 
out  of  their  share,  paid  processing,  packaging,  sales,  and 
transportation  costs.  Dr.  Frank  E.  Rice,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association  here,  announced 
today.  These  figures  are  estimated  from  records  of  prices 
paid  to  farmers  in  sections  of  the  United  States  covering 
more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  evaporated  milk  produced. 

The  dairymen’s  income  from  evaporated  milk  in  1933  was 
$4,000,000  more  than  in  1932,  Dr.  Rice  said,  explaining 
that  the  increase  was  brought  about  by  the  system  of 
payments  established  by  the  A.  A.  A.  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  for  evaporated  milk.  Consumer  prices,  however, 
averaged  lower  than  in  1932,  by  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
‘tail’  can.” 

THE  MARKET — As  intimated,  buying  of  all  kinds 
has  been  shaky  and  uncertain.  Prices  have  held  very 
well  on  spot  goods,  even  canned  tomatoes  standing  firm 
in  this  market  despite  the  over-playing  of  Florida 
tomatoes.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  scare  the  canners  any 
more. 

An  interesting  minor  feature  is  the  advance  in 
canned  hominy  prices.  It  is  good,  substantial  food¬ 
filling — and  that  is  the  kind  of  buying  the  class  we 
refer  to  above  is  now  doing.  Retail  grocers  will  tell 
you  they  have  been  selling  lots  of  hominy. 

Spinach  is  again  quoted,  as  with  springlike  weather 
here  again,  the  canners  hope  to  get  busy.  No.  2  is 
quoted  at  90  cents. 

Grapefruit  prices  are  advancing  as  the  market 
learns  that  those  progressive  canners  have  found  an 
export  outlet  for  any  surplus — ^to  England. 

Futures  are  attracting  some  attention  but  canners 
are  afraid.  Here  is  the  way  C.  W.  Baker  &  Sons, 
factors,  Aberdeen,  Md.,  quote  them: 

Early  June  Peas — No.  2  Standard  No.  4  Sieve  90c, 
lO’s  $4.35;  No.  2  Standard  No.  3  Sieve  92V^c;  lO’s 
$4.60. 

Crushed  Corn — No.  2  Standard  80c,  lO’s  $4.00; 
No.  2  Extra  Standard  85c,  lO’s  $4.25. 

Shoepeg  Corn — No.  1  Standard  55c,  2’s  90c,  lO’s 
$5.25 ;  No.  1  Extra  Standard  57i/->c,  2’s  95c,  lO’s  $5.50 ; 
No.  1  Fancy  60c,  2’s  $1.00,  lO’s  $5.75. 

Tomatoes — No.  1  Standard  45c-47i/>c,  2’s  72i/>c-75c, 
3’s  $1.121/2-$1.15,  10’s  $3.60-$3.75.  All  f.  o.  b.  Mary¬ 
land  factories,  for  shipment  when  packed. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Routine  Business — Buyers  Reluctant  to  High  Future  Prices — 
Coast  Spinach  on  the  Rise — Tomatoes  Firm — Fruits  in  Strong 

Position 

New  York,  April  5,  1934. 

ARKET — Trading  in  the  local  canned  foods 
market  was  largely  routine  during  the  past 
week  as  activity  slowed  down  under  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Easter  and  Jewish  holidays.  Spot  move¬ 
ments  were  confined  mainly  to  replacement  shipments. 

In  the  futures  market,  buyers  continued  their  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  high  opening  prices  posted  on  aspara¬ 
gus  and  Maine  corn  and  showed  little  interest  making 
commitments  at  the  present  time. 

OUTLOOK — The  outlook  for  futures  is  considerably 
clouded  by  the  rising  belief  among  buyers  here  that 
canners’  plans  made  public  disclosing  sharp  rises  in 
acreage  under  contract  may  well  mean  overproduction 
with  the  resulting  decline  in  prices.  Therefore,  it  is 
argued,  it  would  be  wise  to  sit  back  a  while  until  a 
more  complete  picture  of  probable  production  is  avail¬ 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  clean-up 
in  most  of  the  major  items  in  the  spot  markets 
throughout  the  country  indicate  that  the  canned  foods 
markets  will  be  able  to  absorb  a  heavier  pack  than  a 
year  ago.  Also,  the  improvement  in  unemployment 
conditions  with  the  resulting  rise  in  public  purchasing 
power  must  be  considered  as  a  definitely  bullish  factor. 

GRASS — Buyers  here  continue  their  opposition  to 
the  high  opening  prices  posted  on  new  pack  asparagus 
and,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  say  “they  want  no 
part  of  it.”  A  certain  amount  of  advertised  brand 
business  was  reported  during  the  week  in  instances 
where  packers  with  long-established  outlets  were  able 
to  agree  with  buyers  on  prices. 

With  the  local  trade  fairly  well  covered  on  grass 
for  immediate  needs,  it  looks  like  there  will  be  a  wait¬ 
ing  period  until  buyers  here  see  what  response  their 
lack  of  interest  in  new  pack  asparagus  has  on  the 
stability  of  the  posted  price  lists.  Impartial  observers 
point  out  that  not  even  a  cut  in  prices  now  would 
benefit  the  grass  packers  much  as  far  as  business  is 
concerned  as  the  buyers’  reaction  more  than  likely 
would  be  to  sit  back  and  see  how  far  the  price  weak¬ 
ness  would  spread. 

However,  the  trade  looks  for  no  slash  in  asparagus 
prices,  barring  unforeseen  developments  over  the  next 
few  weeks.  While  packers  are  not  pleased  at  the  re¬ 
ception  given  the  new  prices,  they  point  out  in  return 
that  with  packing  costs  up  sharply,  the  higher  prices 
were  necessary  if  they  were  to  earn  any  profit  on 
their  investment. 

While  the  Street  has  been  full  of  stories  concerning 
concessions  offered  by  various  packers,  running  as 
high  as  10  per  cent  from  the  posted  price,  these  were 
held  to  be  the  usual  flock  of  “market  rumors,”  which 
are  customary  under  such  conditions  as  prevail  today 
in  asparagus.  The  only  report  which  gained  confirma- 
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tion  was  a  concession  of  5  per  cent  offered  on  large 
orders  for  prompt  shipment  by  a  few  of  the  larger 
packers. 

SPINACH — Coast  prices  were  sharply  higher  as 
some  of  the  withdrawn  packers  reentered  the  market 
here  with  the  schedule  posted  by  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby,  furnishing  a  good  idea  of.  the  levels  listed  by 
the  major  companies.  Libby’s  revised  list  offered  its 
featured  label  at  75  cents  for  Is,  STi/o  cents  for  2s, 
$1.10  for  21/^s,  and  $3.65  for  10s,  all  prices  coast. 
Some  of  the  majors  are  still  withdrawn. 

The  few  independent  packers  still  offering  schedules 
here  list  2V2S  at  $1.10,  and  10s  at  $3.50,  coast.  The 
revised  pack  estimates  place  the  total  at  from  35  to  50 
per  cent  under  original  expectations  due  to  adverse 
weather  conditions. 

The  buyers  who  covered  future  needs  on  the  $1 
for  2i/4s  basis  posted  by  the  larger  companies  a  short 
time  ago  when  independents  quoted  5  cents  under 
that  level  will  have  a  very  nice  inventory  profit  when 
deliveries  are  made,  judging  from  today’s  market 
levels.  The  canners,  as  one  West  Side  joker  pointed 
out,  will  have  the  fun  of  packing  the  spinach. 

TOMATOES — Sales  pressure  on  tri-state  tomatoes 
lessened  as  major  Florida  packers  advanced  2s  to  85 
cents,  Miami,  from  821/0  cents  posted  recently.  The 
new  price,  with  shipping  costs  added,  means  that  the 
Florida  product,  delivered,  costs  just  about  the  same 
as  the  tri-state  offerings. 

Prices  of  tri-state  packers  firmed  under  this  develop¬ 
ment  and  prices  returned  to  their  former  levels  in 
the  majority  of  instances.  The  statistical  position  of 
the  remaining  holdings  of  spot  tomatoes  in  the  tri¬ 
state  area  would  justify  advances  rather  than  declines 
even  in  the  face  of  price  competition  such  as  recently 
afforded  by  Florida  packers,  unbiased  observers  here 
believe. 

And  speaking  of  Florida,  to  judge  from  the  words 
of  one  of  the  local  food  factors  who  recently  returned 
from  a  winter  vacation  at  the  Miami-Biltmore  Hotel 
in  Miami,  the  depression  is  gone  for  good.  He  re¬ 
ports  that  not  only  were  hotels  full  but  people  were 
spending  money  on  amusements  and  sports  on  a  scale 
which  equaled  if  not  exceeded  pre-depression  days. 

CORN — Little  business  in  new  pack  Maine  corn  has 
been  done  here  as  buyers  believe  prices  are  too  high 
and  hold  off  on  commitments.  With  practically  all 
packers’  price  lists  mainly  identical,  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  watch  the  result  of  the  waiting  policy  ap¬ 
parently  decided  upon  by  the  buyers.  Buyers  ap- 
l)arently  are  well  covered  on  immediate  needs.  Spot 
deals  were  routine. 

APRICOTS — Apricot  prices  were  moved  up  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  during  the  week  with 
2s  posted  at  $1.30,  standard  21/2S  at  $1.35,  featured 
brand  21/2S  at  $1.75;  10s,  water,  $4.75;  solid  pack  pie 
at  $5.25.  The  corporation  is  withdrawn  on  stand¬ 
ard  10s. 

FRUITS — Possibility  that  fruit  growers  will  be  as 
successful  as  the  vegetable  growers  in  obtaining  A.A.A. 
rulings  boosting  prices  to  be  paid  by  canners  for  raw 
produce  to  levels  sharply  higher  than  last  year’s  is 
attracting  consideration  here.  Should  this  possibility 


develop  a  serious  turn,  a  rush  to  cover  on  spot  fruit 
items  in  anticipation  of  sharply  higher  prices  on  new 
pack  fruits  would  not  be  unexpected. 

The  statistical  position  of  the  fruit  market  is  strong 
despite  the  fact  that  movements  here,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  pie  fruits,  have  been  largely  routine  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks.  Many  items  in  the  list  are  in  extremely 
short  supply  and  any  general  demand  probably  would 
move  prices  of  practically  all  items  higher.  The  ad¬ 
vance  in  apricot  prices  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
underlying  strength  of  the  fruit  division. 

Even  Royal  Anne  cherries,  which  have  been  under 
sales  pressure,  have  improved  somewhat  while  pears 
are  in  good  shape  with  a  strong  undertone  noted  in 
the  price  structure.  In  peaches,  many  popular  counts 
are  all  gone  and  remaining  stocks  are  not  any  too 
large.  Grapefruit  prices  held  unchanged  but  an  ad¬ 
vancing  tendency  was  evident. 

SALMON — The  outlook  in  the  salmon  field  is  clouded 
by  the  labor  troubles  being  experienced  by  Columbia 
River  packers  which  has  spread  from  the  fishermen, 
who  are  demanding  sharply  higher  prices,  to  cannery 
workers  who  this  week  presented  demands  to  canners 
asking  that  piece  work  be  abolished  and  hour-rates  be 
installed. 

Should  the  fishermen  and  cannery  workers  win  their 
plea,  opening  prices  on  Columbia  River  pack  will 
necessarily  be  sharply  above  the  1933  level.  Whether 
the  high  price  will  be  greeted  with  the  same  resistance 
that  the  prices  on  new  pack  grass  and  corn  have 
remains  to  be  seen. 

INCREASED  DIVIDEND— R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
wholesale  food  house,  yesterday  announced  a  dividend 
of  20  cents  on  the  common  stock,  payable  April  20  to 
stock  of  record  April  14.  This  is  the  first  disburse¬ 
ment  since  May  1,  1932,  when  a  payment  of  171/2 
cents  on  the  common  stock  was  made. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspovdent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Looking  Towards  Big  Packs — Apricots  Will  Be  High — New 
Asparagus  Prices  Give  Pause — Cherry  Canners  Want  Higher 
Prices — Grape  Fruit  Going  To  England — More  Florida  Tomatoes 
Than  Expected — Corn  Not  Moving — Pea  Growing  Conditions 
Causing  Concern 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  5th,  1934. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — The  spot  market  con¬ 
tinues  healthy.  The  only  discordant  note  in 
futures  is  the  fear  that  1934  will  record  over¬ 
production  in  many  canned  food  items.  This  thought 
was  augmented  by  a  large  Indiana  canner  who  in  his 
last  weekly  bulletin  stated: 

“We  continue  to  urge  our  customers  to  go  after 
the  spot  orders  hard,  but  to  be  very  careful  about 
future  contracts,  because  undoubtedly  we  are  all 
going  into  a  big  over-production  of  canned  foods 
of  all  kinds,  with  a  buyer’s  market  after  the  start 
of  the  new  pack,  but  we  must  not  overlook  the 
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fact  that  the  future  pack  and  delivery  are  still 
four  to  five  months  ahead  of  us.” 

This  same  line  of  thought  was  expressed  by  a  prom¬ 
inent  merchant  who  said: 

“I  question  very  much  that  canners  will  be  as 
cautious  as  good  judgment  would  warrant.  Under 
these  circumstances  am  inclined  to  be  just  a  little 
cautious  as  to  the  future  commitments  my  com¬ 
pany  enters  into.” 

Whether  your  readers  approve  or  disapprove  of 
these  thoughts,  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  let  them  make  the 
mistake  of  being  too  cynical  about  the  results. 

CANNED  FRUITS — Chiefly  peaches,  apricots  and 
pears  have  shown  an  increased  movement  into  dis¬ 
tributive  channels  the  past  month.  The  market  con¬ 
tinues  firm  but  rather  uninteresting  as  retailers  (both 
Chains  and  Independents)  have  not  featured  them. 
More  interest  has  been  noted  in  No.  10s  of  the  lower 
grades,  due  largely  to  institutional  and  government 
buying.  Apricots  as  applied  to  the  1934  pack  are  in 
the  limelight.  Last  year  California  canners  paid 
growers  $25.00  a  ton  but  this  year  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  particularly  the  Blenheim  variety  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  bring  around  $60.00  per  ton  to  the  grower  with 
the  Tiltons  only  slightly  thereunder.  The  California 
pack  advanced  their  prices  some  week  or  so  ago  and 
this  has  been  general  with  other  canners  in  California. 
Any  spot  apricots  on  the  Coast  can  be  purchased  today 
at  less  money  than  the  1934  production.  That  seems 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  all. 

ASPARAGUS — While  the  trade  were  more  or  less 
prepared  for  the  high  opening,  still  it  was  more  or 
less  of  a  shock.  Most  buyers  throughout  this  terri¬ 
tory  have  taken  the  position  that  they  will  buy  aspara¬ 
gus  in  a  very  conservative  manner  and  only  when  and 
as  needed.  Canners  on  the  other  hand  point  out  that 
during  1933,  practically  two  and  one-half  million  cases 
of  grass  were  sold  and  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
could  have  been  moved  had  the  supply  of  the  more 
popular  items  not  been  exhausted  at  an  early  date. 
Canners  maintain  that  with  a  limited  pack  of  but 
1,900,000  cases  this  year,  practically  no  carry-over 
too,  that  even  the  high  levels  will  not  only  be  main¬ 
tained  but  the  pack  moved  into  consumption. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.) — Without  exception,  every 
canner  of  Michigan  red  sour  pitted  cherries  has  gone 
on  record  that  the  1934  packing  must  sell  at  materially 
higher  prices  than  today’s  spot  market.  This  is  hav¬ 
ing  some  influence  and  a  better  movement  in  No.  10 
tins  has  been  noted  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  With 
the  future  price  undoubtedly  at  $6.00  or  more  f.  o.  b. 
cannery,  it  would  seem  that  the  available  spots  at  $5.00 
Michigan  cannery  ought  to  be  quickly  snapped  up  by 
the  trade  in  general.  No.  2  cherries  are  getting 
mighty  scarce.  No.  2  in  juice  are  firmly  held  at  $1.10. 
60  degree  grades  are  all  gone  and  only  a  few  of  20 
degree  and  40  degree  remain. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  pack  in  Florida  is  reported  as 
a  large  one  but  35  per  cent  of  it  has  already  moved 
(or  will  soon)  to  England.  The  remainder  of  the 
pack  for  U.  S.  A.  consumption  is  reported  less  than 
that  actually  sold  last  year.  The  market  has  advanced 
from  97Voc  f.  o.  b.  cannery  until  today  it  is  more  than 
firm  at  $1.10  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


TOMATOES — ^With  twenty-three  canneries  pound¬ 
ing  away  in  Florida,  packing  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  tomatoes  than  was  originally  figured,  there  has  been 
a  definite  weakness  in  the  spot  market  as  applied  to 
Indiana  and  middle  western  packings.  The  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  is  that  the  quality  of  the  Florida  packing 
is  exceptionally  good  and  full  standard  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  As  a  result  of  this  new  competition.  No.  2 
standard  tomatoes  in  Indiana  are  now  available  at  95c 
cannery  and  some  sales  have  been  made  at  a  slight 
concession  thereunder.  No.  2i/^  tins  are  firmly  held 
at  $1.20/1.25  cannery.  No.  10s  are  scarce,  although 
it  is  understood  that  Florida  is  packing  “gallons”  too. 

CORN — Again  is  the  question  asked,  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  corn?  It  doesn’t  move.  Jobbers  and  chains 
seem  to  have  difficulty  in  getting  a  ready  consumer 
acceptance,  regardless  of  sales  push,  drives,  etc.  Whole 
kernel  is  the  only  corn  item  that  seems  to  have  moved 
with  readiness.  Judging  by  the  situation  in  Chicago, 
your  correspondent  urges  that  all  corn  canners  stop, 
look  and  listen  before  they  go  ahead  and  prepare  for 
a  large  pack  of  corn  this  coming  season.  The  market 
on  corn  is  stagnant.  True,  prices  are  firmly  held  but 
there  is  little  or  no  movement.  No.  2  standard  corn 
is  available  on  the  spot  at  80c  f.  o.  b.  cannery.  Futures 
lack  interest. 

PEAS — Pressure  to  clean  up  the  small  spot  holdings 
prior  to  the  new  pack  has  made  for  a  slightly  easier 
market.  Various  lots  of  No.  2  tin  standard  peas  are 
now  available  at  $1.25  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points  in  the 
surroundings  states.  As  far  as  futures  are  concerned, 
a  good  healthy  volume  has  been  recorded  and  com¬ 
pletely  withdrawn  from  the  market,  having  sold  to 
the  limit.  One  hears  a  great  deal  about  dry  sub-soil 
conditions  in  both  Wisconsin  and  Illinois.  In  fact, 
one  of  our  local  newspapers  just  last  week  reported 
that  one  county  in  Illinois  was  suffering  badly  and 
that  all  the  wells  in  that  county  were  dry.  An  old 
timer  among  the  Wisconsin  pea  canners  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  the  other  day  that  never  in  his  entire  experience 
had  a  good  normal  crop  of  peas  been  had  when  dry ) 
sub-soil  conditions  prevailed. 

MASTER  CODE — Everyone  is  awaiting  the  Wash¬ 
ington  decision  as  a  result  of  the  Master  Code  hearing 
of  March  26th.  While  the  canning  industry  has  more 
or  less  “ignored”  this  particular  Code,  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  hearing  in  Washington  bring  back  the  re¬ 
port  that  without  doubt  the  N.  C.  A.  will  have  to  co¬ 
operate  with  it. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Why  Not  Oysters  in  July? — Spring  Shrimp  Pack  Very  Un¬ 
certain — Season  Closes  in  June 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  5,  1934. 

YSTERS — Lent  is  over  with  and  it  has  meant 
possibly  more  to  the  sea  food  industry  this 
year  than  it  has  in  many  previous  years.  It 
came  early  this  year  and  thus  helped  the  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  wonderfully. 
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Every  year  after  Christmas,  the  oyster  business  such  a  gamble  that  canners  as  a  rule  are  not  so 
flops  and  surely  there  is  no  good  reason  for  it,  because  anxious  to  tackle  it  and  some  seasons  it  is  passed  up 
oysters  are  at  their  best  in  January  and  February,  altogether,  which  may  be  the  case  this  season, 
and  why  folks  lay  off  them  after  Christmas  is  hard  to  The  shrimp  in  the  bay  now  are  small  and  medium 
understand,  except  probably  that  they  get  their  fill  size  and  in  order  to  get  large  shrimp  the  boats  have 
of  them  in  November  and  December  and  they  are  to  go  in  the  Gulf,  which  is  a  hazardous  undertaking 


ready  to  quit  after  the  peak  of  consumption  is  reached, 
which  is  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

This  year  the  early  Lent  revived  the  consumption 
of  oysters  to  a  fairly  good  extent  and  it  was  certainly 
welcomed  by  the  dealers  and  canners  as  well. 

It  looks  like  the  consumption  of  cove  oysters  could 
be  perpetuated  through  the  Spring  and  Summer, 
because  the  bivalves  in  cans  are  just  as  good  and 
delicious  in  June  and  July  as  they  are  in  November 
and  December,  but  somehow  or  other  the  consuming 
public  will  not  eat  them  in  the  Summer,  and  probably 
because  they  have  classed  them  as  a  Winter  food  and 
they  have  never  been  induced  to  change.  It  is  hardly 
expected  that  the  consumption  of  cove  oysters  in  the 
Summer  could  be  stimulated  to  equal  the  Winter  con¬ 
sumption,  but  it  could  be  made  much  better  than  it 
is  now. 

People  consume  an  awful  lot  of  Spring  and  Summer 
canned  vegetables  in  the  dead  of  Winter  and  why 
could  they  not  be  induced  to  eat  canned  oysters  in  the 
Summer  time?  It  is  a  known  fact  that  cove  oysters 
are  put  up  when  oysters  are  at  their  best  and  under 
strict  sanitary  regulations,  so  when  a  housewife  opens 
a  can  of  oysters  in  June  and  July  she  gets  the  same 
kind  of  oysters  as  she  serves  on  her  table  in  November 
and  December,  and  if  this  was  explained  to  her,  she 
would  probably  eat  more  oysters  in  the  Summer. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  trying,  for  we  have  all  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  except  a  few  dollars  in  adver¬ 
tisement  and  selling  campaigns  which  the  industry  is 
sadly  in  need  of. 

Business  in  all  lines  seems  to  be  in  a  slump  at  this 
time,  and  while  the  cause  is  not  known,  yet  the  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  threatened  automobile  and  steel  strikes. 
Whether  this  is  the  cause  or  it  is  not,  the  fact  remains 
that  disturbances  of  this  nature  have  a  big  effect  on 
business. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  company  unions 
are  not  popular  with  employees  because  they  are 
more  or  less  operated  by  the  employers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  or  so  highly  influenced  by  the  employers  that 
it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  so  the 
employees  figure  that  they  can  get  a  fairer  and  better 
deal  by  bargaining  and  dealing  through  independent 
or  outside  unions  than  they  can  by  belonging  to  a 
company  union,  and  there  is  no  argument  to  this, 
therefore  why  tie  up  business  on  this  account.  Em¬ 
ployers  bargain  and  deal  independently  among  them¬ 
selves  and  employees  naturally  feel  that  they  should 
be  accorded  the  same  privilege. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  Spring  shrimp  pack  should  be  get¬ 
ting  under  way  very  shortly  if  there  is  going  to  be 
any  shrimp  canned  in  this  section  this  Spring,  but  it  is 


and  trawlers  only  attempt  it  when  the  Gulf  is  calm, 
therefore  the  shrimp  boats  have  to  wait  for  ideal 
weather  conditions  to  fish  in  the  Gulf,  which  makes 
the  production  of  Gulf  shrimp  more  uncertain  than 
the  production  of  bay  shrimp. 

The  Summer  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp 
goes  into  effect  in  June  in  this  section  and  lasts  to 
August  1st  in  Alabama  and  to  August  15th  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana. 

During  the  closed  season,  the  State  conservation 
department  prohibits  the  canning  of  shrimp  that  is 
caught  in  the  territorial  waters  of  their  respective 
states.  In  other  words,  the  Alabama  factories  are  not 
allowed  to  can  shrimp  caught  in  Alabama  waters ;  the 
Mississippi  factories  are  not  allowed  to  can  shrimp 
caught  in  Mississippi  waters,  and  the  Louisiana  fac¬ 
tories  are  not  allowed  to  can  shrimp  caught  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  waters.  This  is  a  conservation  measure  intended 
to  protect  the  shrimp  during  their  spawning  season 
and  it  is  a  very  good  law. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  95c  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Good  Crop  Weather — Spinach  Packing  Past  its  Peak — Aspara¬ 
gus  in  Full  Swing — ^The  Prices — New  Prices  on  Peas — Some 
Future  Tomato  Prices — No  Decision  on  Tuna 

San  Francisco,  April  5,  1934. 

ROP  WEATHER — Warm  weather  continues  the 
rule  in  California  and  crops  are  well  advanced 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Santa  Clara  Val¬ 
ley’s  annual  blossom  festival  was  held  two  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  last  year  and  blossoms  were  further  advanced 
than  then.  Strawberries  are  in  the  market  in  fairly 
large  quantities  and  cherries  are  commencing  to  show 
color  in  the  early  producing  sections.  The  packing 
of  spinach  has  passed  the  peak  stage  and  work  on 
asparagus  was  launched  several  days  ahead  of  the 
date  originally  set,  because  of  the  inability  of  the  ship¬ 
ping  markets  to  absorb  offerings.  Light  rains  fell 
during  the  week  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the 
State  but  drought  conditions  prevail  in  much  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  some  localities  reporting  less  than  one  half 
the  normal  rainfall. 

ASPARAGUS — The  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  commencement  of  packing  operations  on  aspara¬ 
gus  and  the  bringing  out  of  opening  prices  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  interests.  As  was  expected,  prices  show 
quite  an  advance  over  those  of  last  year,  but  canners 
report  that  the  list  has  been  well  received  and  that 
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there  has  been  a  substantial  initial  business  placed. 
The  lists  are  quite  uniform  and  are  largely  as  follows : 


No.  21/^  Square  Cans  White  Green 

Giant  .  $2.55  $2.40 

Colossal  .  2.55  2.40 

Mammoth  .  2.60  2.45 

Large  .  2.55  2.40 

Medium  .  2.50  2.35 

Peeled — No.  2V2  Square  Cans 

Collosal  .  3.45  3.10 

Mammoth  .  3.35  3.00 

Large  .  3.35  3.00 

No.  1  Square  Cans  Tips 

Colossal  .  2.45  2.30 

Mammoth  .  2.50  2.35 

Large  .  2.45  2,30 

Medium  .  2.40  2.25 

Small  .  2.25  2.05 

Picnic  Round  Can  Tips 

Mammoth  .  1.40  1.32V2 

Large  .  1.371/2  1-30 

Medium  .  1.35  1.27i/i 

Small  .  1.271/2  1.20 

Ungraded 

No.  21/^  Square  Cans .  $2.15 

No.  1  Tall  Round  Cans .  1.40 

No.  1  Square  Cans  Tips .  1.95 

No.  21/4  Round  Cans  Cut  Asparagus .  2.00 

No.  10  Round  Cans  Cut  Asparagus .  6.50 


SPINACH — While  formal  opening  prices  have  not 
been  named  on  Spring  pack  spinach,  packers  have 
been  doing  considerable  business  at  tentative  prices 
for  immediate  shipment.  The  dry  weather  is  cutting 
down  the  yield  and  the  output  is  not  proving  as  heavy 
as  seemed  likely  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  business 
booked  to  date  has  been  at  prices  considered  to  be  too 
low,  but  there  are  indications  of  an  upward  trend. 
In  fact,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  have  revised  their 
list  upward  on  some  of  the  most  important  items. 
This  firm  is  quoting  No.  2i/4s  at  $1.10,  as  against  the 
former  price  of  $1,  and  has  advanced  No.  10s  from 
$3.25  to  $3.65,  with  some  slight  increases  in  other 
sizes. 

PEAS — Opening  prices  on  Utah  pack  sugar  peas 
have  been  made  by  the  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 


DEL  MONTE  AND  FEATURED  BRANDS 

Early  Garden  Sugar  Peas . 

Tiny  Sugar  Peas  (No.  1  Sieve)) . 

Very  Small  Sugar  Peas  (No.  2  Sieve) . 

Medium  (No.  4  Sieve) . 

Extra  Standard  Sugar  Peas 

White  Lily  (No.  4  Sieve) . 

Mission  (No.  5  Sieve) . 


11  oz.Tall  No.l  Tall  No.2  Tall  No.lO 


$  .90 

$1.15 

$1.35 

1.10 

1.60 

1.10 

1.55 

$6.50 

.80 

1.16 

6.76 

.72  Ms 

.90 

1.06 

6.50 

This  concern  has  also  brought  out  formal  opening 
prices  on  Midwest  pack  peas,  as  follows : 


DEL  MONTE  BRAND  Buffet  11  oz.  No.2  Tall  No.  10 

Elarly  Garden  Sugar  Peas .  $  .70  $  .90  $1.36 

Midget  Peas  .  1.15  1.65 

Medium  94  Sieve  Sugar  Peas .  $6.50 

Mission  and  Argo  Brands,  No.  5  Sieve  Sugar 
Peas  .  1.10  6.60 

TOMATOES — With  stocks  of  spot  tomatoes  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  cleaned  up  very  closely,  some  canners  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  solicit  business  on  futures  at  definite 


prices.  Some  business  is  being  booked  where  early 
fall  delivery  is  assured.  Quotations  are  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  prevailing  spot  lists  and  are  largely  on  the 
basis  of  $1  for  No.  2^4  Standards  and  $3.25  for 
No.  10s. 

THE  TUNA  DEBATE — The  conferences  between 
California  tuna  packers  and  Japanese  interests  which 
have  been  under  way  for  several  weeks  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  to  curtail  tuna  imports  from  Japan  are 
coming  to  an  end  without  any  definite  agreement. 
California  canners  declare  that  they  had  made  a  very 
liberal  offer  to  the  foreign  interests  but  that  this  has 
now  been  withdrawn.  This  is  construed  as  an  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  California  group  to  renew  its  demands  for 
an  embargo  against  the  Japanese  fish.  Several  months 
ago  the  duty  was  boosted  50  per  cent  by  President 
Roosevelt,  but  this  is  considered  inadequate  to  halt  the 
flood  of  imports. 

STRIKES — Another  strike  of  fishermen  in  southern 
California  waters  is  under  way,  with  bonita  fishermen 
joining  mackerel  fishermen  in  demands  for  higher  pay 
from  fish  canners.  The  bonita  fishermen  are  asking 
$50  a  ton  for  their  catch,  while  packers  are  declining 
to  pay  more  than  $40. 

The  Mountain  View  Canning  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  recently  to  take  over  and  operate  the  plant  of  the 
Clark  Canning  Company  of  Mountain  View,  Calif.  The 
new  concern  is  headed  by  E.  M.  Darrimon,  of  Parrott 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco,  and  this  firm  will  act  as  its  sell¬ 
ing  agent.  The  plant  manager  will  be  W.  H.  Tuggle, 
formerly  engaged  in  the  brokerage  business,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  director  of  canned 
fruit  standardization  work  for  the  State.  It  is  planned 
to  handle  both  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  plant  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  within  a  few  miles  of  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  three  perfect  climate  belts  of  the 
world,  as  selected  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  an 
honor  the  San  Francisco  peninsula  shares  with  the 
Canary  Islands  and  a  small  district  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa. 

T.  A.  Reardon,  director  of  the  California  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Industrial  Relations,  reports  that  back 
wages  totaling  $75,466  have  been  paid  to  23,700  wo¬ 
men  and  minors  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries 
of  the  State  since  July  10  to  adjust  their  earnings  to 
the  minimum  rate  set  by  the  Division  of  Industrial 
Welfare. 

The  Drew  Canning  Company,  Ltd.,  has  purchased 
the  cannery  holdings  of  the  Ainsley  Corp.  at  Camp¬ 
bell,  Calif.  The  Drew  Company  was  organized  three 
years  ago  with  Fred  M.  Drew,  as  president,  J.  E. 
Townsend,  vice  president,  and  L.  J.  Campodonico,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  has  been  operating  the  Campbell  plant 
under  lease.  Although  retaining  the  presidency  of  two 
companies  bearing  his  name,  the  Ainsley  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Ainsley  Corporation,  J.  C.  Ainsley,  for 
almost  fifty  years  head  of  the  organization,  says  that 
the  transaction  marks  the  definite  retirement  of  the 
Ainsley  interests  from  the  canning  phase  of  the 
business. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


BAKED  BEANSt 

IG  . . 

No.  2%  . 80  , 

No.  10  .  2.70  . 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . ^ . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10.. _ _ _ 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  214 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Diced.  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced.  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


.70  t.70 

3.50  t3.60 

■■"70 

3.60  *3.60 

1.60  tl.60 

”"90  !!!!!!!! 

"'.'8.6  ''*.85 

"".15 


.90  . 

1.10  . 

8.26  . 

.80  t.75 


3.50 


.75  .. 
3.76  .. 

.72 1^.. 
3.66  .. 


CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2. 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10.! . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


1.00  ti.io 

.96  . 


1.15 

1.10 

1.05 


.8214 

.80 


t.80 


.65 

.76 

3.00 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70 

No.  10  .  3.76 

Fancy,  No.  2....»»..„ . 76 

No.  10  . . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

MO.  Ill  . 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pols . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s....... . 

No.  1  Elarly  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 


1.00  ti.oo 
'3!26  ""Z 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

No.  2V2  .  1-25  tl.25 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.16  *4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1-tu 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  .  3.50  *3.50 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2V(. .  1.05  tl.lO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  *3.50 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)..^ . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .70  . . 

No.  2%  . 80  *.76 

No.  3  . 90  *.85 

No.  10  .  2.60  *2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 95  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 96  . 

No.  3  . . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 67%  *.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 67% . 

No.  2  . 87%  *.87% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 87% . 

No.  3  .  1.45  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.45  . 

No.  10  .  4.35  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.25  *4.25 


TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard.  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  _......  -~~ 

Michigan,  No.  10 .  . . 

New  York,  No.  10 . .  . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water........„«  3.26  3.26 


Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa..  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  ........ 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

St.ndard,  No.  2% .  1.40  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.65 


Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  ....... 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  4.76  

No.  2.  Preserved . . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . . .  . -  — 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine.  No.  2 . . 


No.  10  .  7.50  *6.50 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 .  .  — 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  _ 

California  Standard,  2% .  *1.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  *1.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  . . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . .  ~~ — 

No.  10  . . . .  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz.  . 57%  *.52% 

No.  2  .  1.16  *1.02% 

No.  6  .  3.40  *3.16 

No.  1  Juice . 60  *.60 

No.  2  Juice .  1.00  *.90 

No.  5  Juice .  3.25  *2.76 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.60  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.40  *1.35 

Fancy  .  *1.86 

Choice  .  1.60  *1.60 

Standard,  No.  10 . - . . . .  *4.76 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.45  *1.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60  *1.60 

Fancy.  No.  2%,  Y.  C . .  . .  ....... 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails .  . . 

.iccunds,  tellow,  iNo.  A . 

Pies.  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  4.40  . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2%.... 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded.  Syrup.  No.  10 . 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


2.00  *1.80 

.  *1.70 

_  *1.50 

.  *1.45 


5.60  *6.50 


RASPBERRIES* 
Black  Warter,  No.  2... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10... 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  *2.40 

No.  lOs  . .  9.60 _ 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 


16  oz..  Factory .  „....„ 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory .  1.20  . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . .  ...... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-Ib.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  3.25 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 


OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  os. . 

6  oz .  1.10  *1.06 

8  oz . 

10  oz .  „...„ 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMON§ 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  %.._ . I . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % . . . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1„ . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . . . . 

Medium.  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 — . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . 

%  Mustard,  keyless . . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s . 

TUNA  F1SH8  (California),  per  case 

White.  %s  . 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  Is. . . 

Striped,  %s  . . . 

Striped,  %8  . . 

Striped,  Is  . . 

Yeilow,  %a.  Fancy...... - ........... 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy . . . ........ 

Yellow,  Is  . 


1.76 

*1.75 

1.17% . 

1.20 

*1.10 

.80 

3.10 

. 

1.86 

,,,,,,,, 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.22% - 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*8.00 

3I25 

*'3!26 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.36 

*2.60 

1.65 

7.30 

13.66 

Tii 

— 

6.00 

. 

9.00 

. 

4.66 

_ 

7.80 

. 

13.66 
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Modernize  f 

and  reduce  costs  • 


Competitive  conditions  are  forcins  con¬ 
sideration  of  modern  time  and  labor- 
savins  equipment.  For  canners  of  cut 
wax  and  green  beans,  we  have  designd 
Model  E 

CHISHOLM-RYDER 

CONTINUOUS  FEED 

BEAN  SNIPPER 

Th  is  new  machine  produces  results  vastly 
superior  to  hand  snipping,  yet  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  cost  and  with  5%  to  15% 
less  waste.  Saves  space,  supervision, 
timekeeping  and  checking.  Provides 
steady,  unbroken  production  without 
delay  for  loading  or  unloading. 

The  gentle  loose  tumbling  and  the  con¬ 
trolled  even  flow  prevent  massing  and 
help  to  preserve  the  natural  crispness  of 
the  tender  beans. 

Tests  definitely  prove  there  is  less  waste 
and  higher  delivery  of  perfect  product 
with  the  Chisholm-Ryder  Continuous 
Feed  Snipper. 

Send  for  Bulletin  T  today, 
and  let  us  show  you  how  the 
Model  E  Snipper  can  add 
to  your  profits  this  season. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  BALTIMORE,  MD.  OGDEN,  UTAH 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhere  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — ^and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — ^and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


AULD  LANG  SYNE 

Stranger — Is  the  liquor  they  sell  around  here  very 
powerful? 

Native — I  don’t  know  what  you  call  powerful,  but  I 
can  tell  you  how  it  acts.  A  man  in  this  town  stepped 
out  of  a  movie  theater  the  other  night  to  take  a  little 
liquid  refreshment.  Then  he  returned  to  the  theater 
and  he  was  refused  admission  by  the  doorkeeper. 

Stranger — What  was  there  so  queer  about  that  ? 

Native — The  man  didn’t  know,  until  the  doorkeeper 
explained  it  to  him,  that  24  hours  had  passed  and  it 
was  the  next  night. 

Lady  Visitor — What  brought  you  here,  my  good 
man?” 

Convict — Coincidence,  lady. 

Lady — Coincidence?  What  do  you  mean — coinci¬ 
dence?” 

Convict — Well,  you  see,  lady,  I  called  once  to  in¬ 
spect  the  gas  meter  and  there  was  another  guy  inspect¬ 
ing  it  when  I  arrived. 

A  newly-rich  man  who  had  bought  a  country  house 
awoke  one  night  to  find  that  his  watch  had  stopped, 
whereupon  he  called  the  butler. 

“What  time  is  it,  Henry?”  • 

“The  clocks  have  all  stopped,  sir.” 

“Well,  go  out  and  look  at  the  sun-dial!” 

“It’s  dark  out  there,  sir.” 

“Well,  you  fool,  can’t  you  get  a  lantern?” 

ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 

Four  absent-minded  college  professors  were  out  for 
a  little  jaunt  in  the  motor.  The  driving  was  inferior 
— the  road  very  bumpy.  After  a  most  terrific  bump, 
during  which  all  hands  had  to  hold  on,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  in  the  rear  seat  leaned  over  and  touched  the 
driver  on  the  arm. 

“Pardon,”  he  said,  “but  your  wife  is  not  with  us.” 

“Good  heavens!”  said  the  driver.  “Why,  she  must 
have  gone  out  when  we  bumped.” 

He  backed  the  car  up  for  nearly  a  mile,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  a  living  soul. 

“Come  to  think  of  it,”  said  one  of  the  others,  “are 
you  sure  your  wife  was  with  us?” 

“To  tell  the  truth,  I  don’t  believe  she  was,”  said  the 
driver,  doubtfully.  “How  stupid  of  me!” 

“But  tell  me,”  said  the  professor,  who  had  not  yet 
spoken,  “I  thought  you  got  a  divorce  two  or  three  years 
ago — didn’t  you?” 

“Well  of  all  things!”  said  the  driver,  laughing  heart¬ 
ily.  “Of  course  I  did.  I  must  be  getting  absent- 
minded.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


adjuster,  for  Chain  Derices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewannee,  Wia. 

Apple  Parine  Machines.  See  Parins  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wit. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BEETS.  Carrier,  Rubber.  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeaton,  111. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimoru. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases.  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  MeUl. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Fails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicargo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Gang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Odarburg.  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Cam  (3o.,  Badtimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  amd  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sella  Corp..  Hoopeston,  III. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
(Checks,  Employers’  lime.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Wacshing  Machines,  Bottle.  Sea 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CLOSING  BIACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  IlL 
Coils.  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Charpman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppor. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Mon^,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  IIL 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wia. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Brra.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  Agitotors.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Spragu^Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill, 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Cora  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sella  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cana,  Capa,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Fawtory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Ine.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hermetic 
aUy  sealed). 

American  Con  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Cora  Cooker-Pillars. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mahy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Asrars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.  Cincinnati,  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimorsu 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Maelk 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin -Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Coppbr. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-beils  t'orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litbo  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
6praguc-Selb  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Packers'  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamaichek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  WU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  ^ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEELING  KNIVES., 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 


PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 


PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 


PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co„  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets, 
baling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brbtol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

stencils.  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Tvpe,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wb. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Hk  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

THERMOMETERS,  Recording  Instruments. 
Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolb,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Selis  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  MTIs. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSE  AND  FINANCING. 

Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHEIRS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedsrrbug,  WU. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Brbtol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford.  Conn. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  WU. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WASHERS.  Fmit.  VegeUbles. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Itobins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-SelU  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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COLONIAI.  BOY  COPYRISimB 


If  you  wish  Seeds  for  Spring  planting,  before  pur¬ 
chasing,  write  us  stating  kinds  and  quantities  and  allow 
us  to  quote  you  prices. 

No  one  has  better  seeds  than  we,  and  our  prices 
will  be  found  to  be  in  line  with  other  good  seed  Growers. 

Certified  Tomato  Seed 

If  you  need  Tomato  Seed,  buy  Certified  Tomato 
Seed.  Our  Seed  is  certified  by  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  Certified  that  it  is 
true  to  name,  high  in  vitality  and  free  from  disease. 
Every  ounce  of  Tomato  Seed  we  offer  is  grown  right 
here,  all  put  in  ^  and  I  lbs.  cardboard  Lithograph 
Cartons,  the  Certified  Seed  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
wrapped  in  water-proof  cellophane. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 


Oldest  Seed  House  in  America 


f  PENNA. 

Founded  1 784 


No 

Compromise 
With  Quality 


This  enduring  policy  followed 
through  77  years  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  varieties 
and  strains  of  vegetables  that 
have  been  proved  in  perform¬ 
ance  and  dependability. 

ASGROW  SEEDS  ARE  BRED-NOT  JUST  GROWN 


AaanrtatfJi  3nr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nm  (Connrrttrul 

PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


